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The book reviews of the RECORD have to 
be the products of brains because they are read 
so much in the homes of Philadelphians and 
Philadelphians’ neighbors. 

In 190,000 hemes. 

Every Friday, from three to four columns 
are devoted to the best and latest works of the 
publishing houses. The style is intelligently 
critical and entertaining. 

On December 7th, the RECORD printed 27 
columns (the columns are much the largest in 
Philadelphia) ef book publishers’ advertising an- 
nouncements. 

It is a sign ef good taste and te your advan- 
tage te read 
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FRONTISPIECE, IRVING BACHELLER. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF IRVING BACHELLER 
LONDON ANNOUNCEMENTS 

RutH HALL 

New YEAR POEMS 

AUTHORS’ CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 


meatH THE New Booxs........ . . Jaltott Williams, LL. D.. 
‘The Queen vs. Billy ’’?—‘“‘ Luca Della Robbia’’—‘‘ The Gay Lord Quex ’’—‘“‘ Walter 
Pater’’—‘‘ The White Stone’’—‘‘ Les Trophées’’—‘‘ Ye Wisdom of Confucius ’’— 
‘Overheard in a Garden’’—‘“‘International Law”—‘‘ The Soul of the Street ’— 
‘Speedwell ’’—‘“‘ Bohemian Life ’’—‘‘ Oriental Rugs’’—‘‘ The Riddle of the Universe ”” 
—‘ Dr. North and His Friends’’—‘‘ Cathedrals of France.’’ 


MAGAZINES. 
Best SELLING Books . 


REVIEWS cite j eee eae ee 
The Far East—The Siege in Peking—In and Around the Grand Canyon—Between 
the Andes and the Ocean—Milton—The Outbreak in China—Studies, Scientific and 
Sociai—The Literary History of America—Literary Friends and Acquaintance—The 
Mantle of Elijah—Pompeii—Memories of the Tennysons—Reminiscences of Oxford— 
Eccentricities of Genius—The Transit of Civilization from England to America—The 
Great Boer War—The Slavery of Our Times—Fifty Years of the History of the Re- 
public in South Africa—Coventry Patmore: His Family and Correspondence—Life 


and Letters of Thomas Huxley. 


GREAT WRITERS BY GREAT WRITERS . 
SHAKESPEARE, BY Richard Grant White. 


© OBITUARY 
| ASKED AND ANSWERED 


| New Books anp New EDITIONS. 
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FICTION 


| THE HALF-HEARTED 
| 
| 


THE HOUSE BEHIND 

THE CEDARS 

By Charles W. Chesnutt. 

$1.50. 

‘The novel takes as keen a hold of 
the interest and imagination of the 
reader as any book of the season.’’— 
Fremont (O.) Journal. 


Cr. 8vo. 


FORTUNE’S BOATS 
Barbara Yechton. Cr. 8vo. 


‘* The story of five girls who had their 
livingsto make. Their efforts, friends, 
successes and romances make delight- 
ful reading.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal.” 


THROUGH OLD-ROSE 
GLASSES 


Mary Tracy Earle. 12mo. 


$3.25. 


Southern stories of life, love, joy, | 
‘‘4 good book to read and a | 
hard one to forget.’’—Boston Adver- | 


pathos. 
tiser. 


‘THE PRODIGAL 
Mary Hallock Foote. $1.25. 


‘* The story is full of incidents. It is 
told with force and directness in a 
breezy style.’’—Chicago Record. 


Sq. 8vo. 


PRISONERS OF HOPE 


By Mary Fohnston. $1.50. 


‘‘A work so nearly perfect of its | 
kind—a kind so large and so fine and | 


so noble—that the impulse is toward 
wholesale enthusiasm, regardless of 
any attempt at critical discrimina- 
tion.’’—7he Bookman. 


$1.50. | 


By Fohn Buchan. Cr. 8vo. $5.50. 


‘*Emphatically above the common 
run. As pretty and high-spirited a 
tale of adventure as any need care to 
read.’’—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


| THE BLACK GOWN 

Ruth Hall, Cr. 8vo. $1.50. 

A romance of old Dutch Albany. 
** Deserves a place among the best his- 
torical novelsthat have appeared during 
a decade.” —Chicago Journal. 


| THE LAST REFUGE 
| 

Henry B. Fuller. $1.50. 

‘*A tale that reveals in unusual degree 
the secret of the zest of life. The style 
is agreeably polished and forcible.’’— 
Boston Beacon. 


{2mo. 


| A WHITE GUARD TO 
SATAN 
| Miss A. M. Ewell, 16mo. $1.25. 
‘*A story of Bacon’s Rebellion, with a 
| very pretty romance.’”’—JSoston 
Courier. 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 
By Mary Fohnston. $1.50. 


‘“‘Among the writers who have made 
their mark in the field of historical 
fiction, the one whose success has 
| been most justly earned, is Miss Mary 
Johnston.’’—New York Commercial 
Advertiser. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR SENT POSTPAID 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
—=BOSTON 
ti EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET-€&@NEW YORK 
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EBEN HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER 
THE BEST SELLING BOOK IN THE UNITED STATES 


‘¢The marvelous success of ‘Eben Holden’ is as much a compliment to the 
great American public as to the author . . . ‘Eben Holden’ is a true book; 
it is pre-eminently a story of Americans for Americans. We have long heard 
calls for what should be the great American novel; here we have the nearest 
approach toit. In American literature we have now a perfect representation 
of a typical American character.’’—PHILADELPHIA TELEGRAPH. 


166th Thousand 


12mo, Gold Lettered on Red Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50. At all Bookstores 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, . BOSTON 


“THE | 
P| OXFORD |leyceiLeNcE| d Prize i - 
Paris Exposition, 1900 a oxrore t en ter 1 hg 
Highest Award : | India Paper 


OXFORD (amieea) BIBLES 
Reterence TBA CHERS’ Concordance 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 


Ready November 1, 1900 The Ideal Book for Bible Students 


The Oxford Two=Version Bible 


With References Large Type Edition 
Being the Authorized Version with the difference of the Revised Version printed in the margins, 


so that both texts can be read from the same page. Size,84%X5%4. Printed on fine white and the 
famous Oxford India Papers. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sertd for catalog. 
Oxford University Press—American Branch: 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 








SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
Newi and Important Books 


A NEW BOOK by the Author of WOMEN AND ECONOMICS 


CONCERNING CHILDREN 
By CHARLOTTE PERKINS (STETSON) GILMAN 


Original and helpful essays toward the better understanding and development of children. 
philosophy, keen wit and clever satire which have made the autkor’s other volumes so successful. 


decorative, 


WOMEN and ECONOMICS 
(sth thousand). A study of the 
economic relation between men 
and women as a factor in social 

12mo, cloth, $1.50 | 


thousand), 


4 for satire. 
evolution, 


gravure portrait, 


Full of the serious 
12mo, cloth, 
$1.25 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
IN THIS OUR WORLD (4th 


Verses 
for moral earnestness, 
humor and extraordinary talent 
16mo, cloth, photo- 


THE YELLOW WALL 
PAPER. A fantasy equal to 
the best work of Poe, and charged 
with a deep moral lesson. 12mo, 
paper boards, 50 cents 


unsurpassed 
delicate 


BL.25 





A TRIUMPH OF REALISM 
QUICK SAND 
By HERVEY WHITE, Author of “Differences.” 


Not merely the story of an individual, but the life history of a family. 
All the characters are drawu with infinite detail and realism. 


the Great West. 


TUSKEGEE; Its Story and Its Work, by 
Max Bennett Thrasher, with an introduction by 
30oker T. Washington, and 50 illustrations. Cloth, 
decorative (2d thousand), #1.00 


THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN 
NEGRO, by Booker T. Washington. Here Mr. 
Washington presents his views ana the result of his 
experience in the education and uplifiing of the 
colored race in America. Cioth (4th thousand), $1.50 


THE MIDDLE FIVE, by Francis LaFlesche. 
**An Indian Jom Brown’s Schooldavs.’’ Cloth, 
decorative, with a frontispiece in color by Angel de 
Cora, $1.25 


A powerful novel of every-day life in 
Cloth, decorative, $1.50 


COMFORT AND EXERCISE, by Mary Perry 
King. A compact and important essay toward the 
harmonious development of the threefold nature of 
mankind. Cloth, #1.00 

THEOLOGY AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTORY. Edited by Vyrn- 
Wy Morgann. A symposium of important original 
essays by eminent theologians of England and 
America on the great question of Religion. Cloth, 
8vo (in press), #2.00 

THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION, The Crisis 
in Morals Occasioned by the Doctrines of Develop- 
ment, by James T. Bixby, D. D. A new edition of 
Dr. Bixby’s remarkable volume, 7he Crisis in 
Morais. Cloth, paper label, $1.25 


THE ONLY COMPLETE AND AUTHORIZED EDITIONS OF 
LEAVES OF GRASS by WALT WHITMAN 


Issued under the supervision of Whitman’s literary executors from his last revision of the text and in con- 
Containing a section of post-humorous poems not included in ps evious editions 


formity with his instructlons. 


New Popular Edition, 12mo, Cloth, Decorative, Gilt Top, with Portrait, $1.00 


The same, Standard Library Edition, 2 portraits and fac-simile. 


covers, complete, 50 cents. 


NEW BEACON BIOGRAPHIES. Brief biog- 
raphies of eminent Americans. With vignette title- 
page and photogravure portraits. Limp cloth, 75 
cents per volume. Blue lambskin, $1.00 net. 
Thomas Jefferson, by Thomas E. Watson. 
James Fenimore Cooper, by W. B. Shubrick 

Clymer. 
U. S. Grant, by Owen Wister. 
Father Hecker, by Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. 
Louis Agassiz, by Alice Bache Gould. 
John Greenleaf Whittier, by Richard Burton. 


Volumes already issued: 


Phillips Brooks, John Brown, Aaron 
Burr, Stephen Decatur, Frederick 
Douglass, David C. Farragut, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Sam Houston, Stonewall 
Jack-on, Robert E. Lee, Jamex« Russell 
Lowell, Thomas Paine, Daniel Webster. 


THE WESTMINSTER BIOGRAPHIES. 
Brief biographies of eminent Englishmen. A com- 
panion series to the Beacon Bicgraphies. (Same 
prices.) 

Robert Browning, by Arthur Waugh. 

Daniel Defoe, by Wiltred Whirten. 

Adam Dunean, by H. W Wilson. 

George Eliot, by Clara Thomson. 

John Wesley, by Frank Banfield. 
“The Notable Novel of a 


Notable Seasoa” VISITING 


8vo, cloth, decorative, $2.00. Paper 


THE TROPHIES OF HEREDIA. Translated 
by Frank Sewall. Hand-made paper, limited edition 
of 750 copies, ornamental borders and initials by 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. Pronounced by many 
the most beautiful book ever issued by us, Paper 
boards, $2.50 net. 


THE MASQUE OF JUDGMENT. A masque 
drama, by William Vaughn Moody. Cloth, decora- 
tive, $1.50 


LAST SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA, by 
Bliss Carmanand Richard Hovey. With decorative 
end papers and cover design by Tom B. Meteyard. 
Paper boards, 81.00 


FORTUNE AND MEN’S EYES. New poems, 
with a play, by Josephine Preston Peabody (author 
ot Zhe Wayfarers). Cloth, decorative, $1.50 


UP IN MAINE, by Holman F Day (6th thousand). 
A collection of ‘‘'The best Yankee verse since 
the Biglow Papers.’’ Cloth, decorative. _ Illus- 
trated, #1.00 


THE POEMS OF PHILIP HENRY SAV- 
AGE, Memorial edition, Introduction by Daniel 
Gregory Mason, containing new posthumous poems 
and a portrait. 12mo. Cloth, 81.50 


THE SIN 





A Tale of Mountain Life in 
Kentucky and Tennessee 


By EMMA RAYNER, Author of “ Free to Serve’ and “In Castle and Colony” 


In this book Miss Rayner follows her great successes in the field of historical romances of the Colonial period 
with an even greater and more thrilling novel of Southern life twenty-five years ago. Cloth, decorative, 77g x 5% 
inches, 448 pp. Price, $1.50. 


PIERCE BUILDING, COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 
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The Book of the Year 


The most charmingly written, the most intensely interesting and 
the most picturesquely illustrated series of animal stories that 
has appeared in many years. 


NIGGER BABY 
and NINE BEASTS 


ALMA FLORENCE PORTER 


Life of the Great Racehorse—Nigger Baby—and Adventures with 
Wild Animals from Woods and Ranch. 


A Fascinating Book of Nature for Old and Young 


Printed on hand-made deckel-edge paper, 
embossed cover, cloth binding, gilt tops 





ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAVE VERBEEK 
The Daintiest Publication of the Holiday Season 


“2% What the Brooklyn Eagle says of it #% 
A BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES mals, whom she understands and portrays with 
rare intelligence. 

The author has the rare gift of taking the 


Mrs. Alma Porter’s “‘ Nigger Baby and Nine 
Beasts’’ isa new animal story book by a new 
author, and published by a new company, It is 
worth noting that the quaint fancy which finds 


expression in the title is carried through the | 
| book shows that the higher instincts of these 


book and has much to do with its successful 
tréatment. 
kind that has been published this season. 
“Nigger Baby, a Horse with a Great Soul,” 
which is part of the series of tales that make up 
the book, is a delightfully strong, native story 
of the life and varied experiences of a black race- 
horse. The other eight tales describe the ad- 


ventures of a girl with wild and domestic ani- | 


Price, $1.50 


It is one of the best books of the | 
| developed soul. 


reader away from himself and hurrying him 
along with the beautiful black racer, over the 


| clover meadows of California, up to the pine- 
| topped heights of the Sierras, to the haunts of 


bears, deer, foxes and wildcats. Incidently the 


beasts seem almost like evidences of partially 


There is genuine fun and laughter, true pathos 
and real humanityin this volume. It is a book 
that will attract both children and grown-ups. 

The illustrations are by Gustave Verbeek, who 
has caught the spirit of Mrs. Porter’s stories 
very effectively. 


All Booksellers have it or will procure it 
for you, or it will be sent postpaid by 


Ess Ess Publishing Company 


1135 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


Publishers of THE SMART SET 


TRADE SUPPLIED BY THE AMERICAN NEWS CO. AND BY ALL JOBBERS 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Al Masterpiece of Biography 


LIFERFTAND LETTERS OF THOMAS H. 
Edited by his son, Leonard Huxley. 


HUXLEY. 
In two volumes. 


Cloth, 8vo, illustrated. $5.00. 


“Evolutionist, agnostic, biologist, controver- 
sialist, reformer, essayist, philosopher, investi- 
gator and teacher,’ he corresponded vigorously 
with such men as Darwin, Spencer, Tyndall, 
Hooker, Haeckel, Romanes, Clodd, Kingsley, 
Matthew Arnold, Jowett, Lecky, John Morley, 
Tennyson, General Booth and scores of other 
distinguished persons. Few men have had a 
greater influence in their day and generation 


“A wonderful story,’ says the London 7imes. 

“An admirably written biography,” says the 
London Standard. 

“Two delightful volumes,” 
Chronicle. 

“ Extremely valuable and interesting letters, all 
characteristic, connected by a well-written consecu- 
tive narration,” says the London News. 


says the London 


A Most Instructibe History. 
THE! TRANSIT OF CIVILIZATION 


From England to Amevica in the Seventeenth Century. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“Beginners of a Nation.’’ Small 8vo. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. Uniform with 


‘* It places the Whole history of Colonial Life in an entirely new and fascinating light.’”,—New York Com- 


David Harum 


mercial Advertiser. 


New Illustrated Edition. Text entirely reset. 
other vignettes by C. D. Farrand. 
One volume. t12mo. Gilt top, $2.00. 


{DITION DE LUXE of DAvID HARUM printed in two tints, on large paper. 
photogravures, and many other pictures by Clinedinst and Farrand. 
specially designed binding in white vellum and gold. 


8vo. Price, $10.00 net. 


70 full-page and text pictures by B. West Clinedinst; 
Biography of EDWARD NOYES WEsTCOTT by Forbes Heermans. 


With nine copper-plate 
Uncut, gilt top, with 


Limited Edition. Each copy numbered. 


** The pictures serve to enhance the graphic quality of the text (if that were needed) and are enjoyable in 


themselves.’’—The Chicago Dial. 


A New VieW of Death. 
THE INDIVIDUAL. 


A Study of Lifeand Death. 


By Pror. N.S. SHALER, of Harvard University. 
** Typical of what Wwe may call the neW religious literature which is to mark the Twentieth Century. 


Cloth, $1.50. 
It is 


I2mo. 


pre-eminently serious, tender and in the truest sense Christian.’’—Springfield Aepud/ican. 


NEW FICTION. 


AN EPIC OF THE WEST. 
THE EAGLE’S HEART. 


A Story of the West. BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Praised by the Chicago Record for its “‘charac- 
teristic merits of sincerityand rugged strength;”’ 
The Springfield Union for its “ originality, 
humanity and artistic construction;” The 
Boston Journal for its “‘ masterful setting forth 
of real manhood and real womanhood; The 
London A thenaum forits ‘/reshnessand vigor;”’ 
The New Haven Palladium for its variety and 
dramatic power;’? The Detroit Free Press for its 
“ absorbing interest.’ Scores of other journals 
have joined this chorus of praise. 


FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE 


By MAX PEMBERTON. Illus. 


$1.50. 
A BRASS BOTTLE 


By F. ANSTEY. I2mo0, 355 pp. $1.50. 


CUPID’S GARDEN 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
310 pp. 


I2mo, 309 Dp. 


I2mo, 


TIY INDIAN QUEEN 


By Guy Bootnsy. (Vol. 294in Appletons’ “‘Town 
and Country Library’). tI2zmo. 322 pp. In 
cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


Ready shortly,a HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERATURE by Pror. HERBERT A. GILES, LL. D., 
of the University of Cambridge 

In view of the present relations of China to the rest of the world, this most entertaining and fasci- 
nating book will be welcomed as a timely contribution to our knowledge of the Flowery Kingdom. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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rving Bacheller, author of 
“Eben Holden,” is a son of 
the North Country he has 
so well depicted in his “for- 
est-scented” story. He 
comes of far-back Puri- 
tan colonial stock, but he 


was born in Pierpont, St. 


Lawrence County, N. Y., on the 
twenty-sixth of September, 1859. 
His birthplace was on Waterman 
Hill, an elevation overlooking the 
scene of “Paradise Valley.” Into 
this valley his father moved when 
his son was but a child, and the boy 
was thus brought up on one of the 
finest farms in the whole township. 
The lad’s schooling was begun in the 
old Howard School House, where 
the scene of the temperance debate 
in “Eben Holden” was laid, but his 
mother also was a lover of books 
and nourished that love in her boy. 
At thirteen, young Bacheller went 
to work in a country store, and the 
insight into rural character there at- 
tained never left him, as “Eben 
Holden” testifies. Later, his father 
removed to Canton, the seat of St. 
Lawrence University, and Mr. 
Bacheller “finished” his education in 
Canton Academy and St. Lawrence 
University, graduating from the lat- 
ter seat of learning in 1882. The 
cane rush and the graduation oration 


described in “Eben Holden” 
University facts. 

After leaving college, Mr. Bachel- 
ler went to New York City, in Au- 
gust, 1882, and took up newspaper 
work, first on the Daily Hotel Re- 
porter and later on the Brooklyn 
Times. Late in 1884 Mr. Bacheller 
gave up his reporter’s pencil to start 
the Bacheller Syndicate, known to 
all American newspapers as a pur- 
veyor of available stories and 
sketches of high quality. Many 
authors now _ famous, . notably 
Stephen Crane, were introduced to 
the reading public through the 
Bacheller Syndicate. 

After a long and prosperous career 
in this special field, Mr. Bacheller 
returned to journalism as one of the 
editorial staff of the New York World. 
And there “Eben Holden” found 
him. The phenomenal success of 
that story has induced the author 
to give up journalism for story tell- 
ing. 

Mr. Bacheller is a member of the 
Authors’ Club of New York, and 
was founder of the unique Lantern 
Club. He and his wife occupy 
apartments on St. Nicholas avenue, 
in New York City, where he is at 
work on a new romance, which, 
however, he will neither hurry to 
finish or publish. 


are 
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LONDON ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


r. Fisher Unwin will publish 

shortly a novel dealing 

with Canadian life, by F. 

Clifford Smith, entitled “A 

Daughter of Patricians.” 

The story treats of a phase 

of life little known in Eng- 

land, and is partly founded 

an curious marriage law which is be- 

ing much discussed in Canada just 

now. The book will be illustrated._— 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


* 
* * 


Among the new books relating to 
South Africa is one announced by 
Mr. Elliot Stock, to appear shortly, 
entitled “The Cape as I Found It,” 
by Miss Beatrice M. Hicks. It will 
give information concerning family 
life among the colonists and the 
Boers.—London Atheneum. 


* 
* * 


Messrs. Blackwood and Sons an- 
nounce for immediate publication a 
sacred anthology of prose and verse 
entitled “Flowers of the Cave.” The 
editors are Mr. Laurie Maguire and 
Mr. Cecil Headlam, whose volume 
of “Prayers from the Poets,” pub- 
lished by the same firm last year, is 
now in its second edition.—London 
Academy. 


zz a | 


uth Hall, author of two his- 

torical books for boys and 

of “The Black Gown,” is 

of the curiously-mixed an- 

cestry of most Americans. 

She has not only what 

someone calls “the inev- 

itable Scotch-Irish grand- 

father,” but an English grandfather 

as well, a Dutch and a Welsh 
Rogers, first Smithfield martyr. 


Professor Weekley, of University 
College, Nottingham, has in prep- 
aration a work to be entitled “The 
Revised French Grammar,” incor- 
porating the simplifications author- 
ized by the recent decree of the 
French Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. It will be published at an 
early date by Mr. W. B. Clive, Uni- 
versity Tutorial Press.—London Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. 

es 


Messrs. Watts and Company are 


about to publish a new work by the 


Rev. R. C. Fillingham, Vicar of 
Hoxton, well known as “The Radi- 
cal Parson.” The book is entitled 
“Christ in London.”—London Acad- 
emy. 

i * 

*x * 

A third edition, revised and en- 
larged, of Dr. Stubb’s lectures on the 
study of medizval and modern his- 
tory and kindred subjects will be 
issued immediately from the Claren- 
don press. In addition to the lect- 
ures delivered by the Bishop of 
Oxford in the years 1867-1884, the 
new volume will contain two 
addresses given at Oxford and Read- 
ing.—-London Atheneum. 


CR 


Miss Hall was born and bred in 
the Rensselaerwyck she describes 
con amore. Her birthplace was 
Scoharie; her home since infancy 
has been Catskill, at the foot of 
Rip Van Winkle’s Mountains. 
With this town serving what Mrs. 
Brow ning says is the chief end of a 
home, “a place to come back to,’ 
Miss Hall has traveled widely and 
spent much time at New York. 
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She was a writer for leading period- 
icals and an industrious newspaper 
worker before she attempted his- 
toric fiction. The success of “In the 
Brave Days of Old” and “The Boys 
of Scrooby” led their author to essay 
a story for older readers in a new 
field. No novelist had touched upon 
that picturesque, peculiar life of Old 
Albany, unlike any other town in 
the world, and unknown in its de- 
tails to most of the world. It is 
Rensselaerwyck, its superstitions, 
customs, singular speech, manners 
and habit of living, which is depicted 
with the thrilling scenes of 150 years 
ago, in “The Black Gown.” 


Books, like proverbs, receive their 
chief value from the stamp and 
esteem of ages through which they 
have passed.—Sir William Temple. 


NE W 


NEW YEAR CHIMES. 


Clash! Clash! peal the bells; 
New-Year life their welcome tells, 
Wealth of sunny days to be. 
Sing the joy bells gleefully: 
“Golden hours and days we give, 
Hours and days in which to live 
In the ways of truth and right.” 
So the bells ring forth with might, 
Heralding a future bright: 
Clash! Clash! peal the bells. 


G. WEATHERLY. 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


The season now requires a man should 
send 
worthy 

friend; 

And I (though poor in purse) do wear a 
heart 

That is ambitious to perform a part 

In celebration of this new-born day; 

And having nothing to present, I’ll pray 

And having nothing to present, I’ll pray 

So much more blest than t’ other, as more 
new. 

And in it so much happiness abound, 

To turn us all to good, yet not turn round. 

And may the sun, that now begins t’ appear 

I’ th’ horizon to usher in the year, 


Some present to his worthier 


YEAR 


RUTH HALL 


POEMS 


Melt all those fatuous vapors, whose false 
light 

Purblinds the world, and leads them from 
the right; 

And may our Sol like that rise once again, 

Mounted triumphant in a prosperous reign. 

May all the Phaetons that, in spite o’ th’ 
crown, 

Would guide his chariot, tumble headlong 
down; 

So shall the land with happiness be crowned, 

When men turn right, and only years turn 
round. 

ALEXANDER BROME. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


While the bald trees stretch forth 
long, lank arms, 

And starving birds peck nigh the reeky 
farms; 

While houseless cattle paw the yellow field, 

Or, coughing, shiver in the pervious bield, 

And nought more gladsome in the hedge 
is seen 

Than the dark holly’s grimly glistening 
green,— 

At such a time the ancient year goes by, 

To join its parents in eternity; , 

At such a time the merry year is born, 

Like the bright berry naked 
thorn. 


their 


from the 
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The bells ring out; the hoary steeple rocks. 
Hark! the long story of a score of clocks; 
For, once a year, the village clocks agree,— 
E’en clocks unite to sound the hour of glee, 
And every cottage has a light awake. 
Unusual stars long flicker o’er the lake. 
The moon on high, if any moon be there, 
May peep, or wink, no mortal now will 
care; 
For ’tis the season when the nights are 
long,— 
There’s time, ere morn, for each to sing his 
song. 


The year departs, a blessing on its head; 

We mourn not for it, for it is not dead. 

Dead? What is that? a word to joy un- 
known, 

Which love abhors, and faith will never 
own; 

A word whose meaning sense could never 
find, 

That has no truth in matter nor in mind. 

The passing breeze, gone as soon as felt; 

The flakes of snow that in the soft air melt; 

The wave that whitening curls its frothy 
crest, 

And falls to sleep upon its mother’s breast, 

The smile that sinks into a maiden’s eye,— 

They come, they go, they change, they do 
not die: 

So the old year—that fond and formal 
name— 

Is with us yet, another and the same. 


And are the thoughts that evermore are 
fleeing; 

The moments that make up our being’s 
being; 

The silent workings of unconscious love, 

Or the dull hate which clings and will not 
move, 

In the dark caverns of the gloomy heart; 

The fancies wild and horrible, which start 

Like loathsome reptiles from their crank- 
ling holes 

From foul, neglected corner of our souls,— 

Are these less vital than the wave or wind, 

Or snow that melts and leaves no trace 
behind? 

Oh, let them perish all, or pass away, 

And let our spirits feel a new year’s day! 


A New Year’s day,—’tis but a term of art, 

An arbitrary line upon the chart 

Of Time’s unbounded sea,—fond fancy’s 
creature, 

To reason alien, and unknown to nature. 

Nay, ’tis a joyful day, a day of hope! 

Bound, merry dancer, like an antelope; 

And as that lovely creature, far from man, 

Gleams through the spicy groves of Hin- 
dostan, 
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Flash through the labyrinth of the mazy 
dance, 
With foot as nimble, and as keen a glance. 


And we, whom many New Year’s days 
have told 

The sober truth that we are growing old, 

For this one night—aye, and for many 
more— 

Will be as jocund as we were of yore. 

Kind hearts can make December blithe as 
May, 

And in each morrow find a 
day. 


New Year’s 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


A THOUGHT SUGGESTED BY THE 
NEW YEAR. 


The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages; 

A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 


The gladsome current of our youth, 
Ere passion yet disorders, 

Steals, lingering like a river smooth 
Along its grassy borders. 


But, as the care-worn cheek grows wan, 
And sorrow’s shafts fly thicker, 
Ye stars, that measure life to man, 
Why seem your courses quicker? 
When joys have lost their bloom and 
breath, 
And life itself is vapid, 
Why, as we reach the Falls of death, 
Feel we its tide more rapid? 


It may be strange, yet who would change 
Time’s course to slower speeding, 

When one by one our friends have gone, 
And left our bosoms bleeding? 


Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetness; 
And those of Youth, a seeming length, 
Proportioned to their sweetness. 
CAMPBELL. 


McClure, Phillips and Company have just 
ready the experiences of “An American 
Engineer in China,” by William Barclay 
Parsons, who presents a view of China and 
the Chinese from the standpoint of indus- 
trial development as it exists at present and 
along the lines it is likely to follow in the 
future. The book contains reproductions 
of a number of interesting photographs. 
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Vane. 
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Tales of the Mountain Spirits—Christmas 
Tree Story Books—Norwegian Stories. 
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16. Wm. R. Thayer—1859, Boston. 
Confessions of Hermes—Hesper—Throne 
Makers. 


17. Henry M. Baird—1832, Philadelphia. 

Rise of the Huguenots of France—The 
Huguenots and Henry of Navarre—The 
Huguenots and the Revocation of the Edict, 
of Nantes. 


18. Henry Austin Dobson—1i8go, England. 
William Hogarth—At the Sign of the Lyre 
—Old World Idylls. 
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20. F. C. Baylor—1i848, Arkansas. 
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the Blue Ridge. 
21. Helen H. Gardener—1858, Virginia, 
Men, Women and Gods—Is This Your 
Son, My Lord ?—Pushed by Unseen Hands. 


22. George N. G. Byron—1788, London. 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage—Don Juan— 

Other Poems. 

23. Marie Henri Beyle—178}, France. 
History of Painting in Italy—Rome, Naples 

and Florence—Life of Rossini. 


24. Robert Grant—1852, Massachusetts. 
An Average Man—The Bachelor's Christ- 
mas—Jack Hall. 


25. Robert Burns—1759, Scotland. 
‘The Twa Herds’’—‘*Tam o’ Shanter”’ 

—Holy Willie’s Prayer. 

26. Mary Mapes Dodge—1838, New York, 
Donald and Dorothy—When Life is Young 

—Hans Brinker. 

27. Rossiter Johnson—18yo, New York, 
Pheton Rogers—History of the War of 

Secession—The End of a Rainbow. 

28. Sabine Baring-Gould—1834, England. 
The Broom Squire — Domitia — Furze 

Bloom. 

29. Alfred J. Church—18 29, England. 
Two Thousand Years Ago—Fall of Carth- 

age—Stories from Homer. 

30. Walter S. Landor—1775, England. 
Count Julian—The Hellenics—Lost Fruit 

of an Old Tree. 

31. Benjamin W. Wells—1856, New Hamp- 
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Modern German 

French Literature—A Century of 

Literature. 


Literature — Modern 
French 
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NEW BOOKS 


By Talcott Williams, LL. D. 


Mr. Lloyd Osbourne has a special 
personal interest in letters because 
he was trained to the short story by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, his step- 
father. He served a full literary 
apprenticeship, and had from Ste- 
venson high praise. He shared with 
the Master in the “Wrong-box,” 
1889, the “Wrecker,” 1892, and 
“Ebb-tide,” 1894. His first volume 
alone appears in “The Queen vs. 
Billy,” nine short stories, some or 
all from the various magazines, 
though the title story from Scrib- 
ner’s and “Frenchy’s Last Job,” the 
Cosmopolitan, are those from the 
more conspicuous monthlies. These 
are all stories of the South Sea 
Islands, told with even, well-bred 
simplicity. They do not witch 
with style. Neither have they the 
magic of penetrating reality. They 
are well made. They tell well. 
And each somewhere, for an in- 
stant, makes you gasp. 

* 
* Ox 

Luca Della Robbia is the only ar- 
tist in all art who has won a place of 
the first order by his work in pot- 
tery. Other work of this order ex- 
ists in pottery ss the Phidian 
terra-cotta fragment in the Louvre. 
Robbia’s “Cantoria” is in marble— 
those singing and playing boys so 
often reproduced; but no other man 
could destroy all but his fired glazed 
clay and still hold his full place. On 
his work there has recently been a 
converging light. Our knowledge of 
the origin and movement of stannif- 
erous enamels and majolica has been 
much helped by Dieulafoy, and dis- 


coveries in Cyprus and the catalog- 
uing of Damascene and Rhodian 
work. Mr. Charles Drury Edward 
Fortnum has added his studious de- 
scriptive catalogues and last his “Ma- 
jolica,” 1897. Professor Argnani has 
published an exhaustive Italian study, 
crabbed but thorough. Lastly, and 
for a rapid instructive survey, are 
Prof. Allan Marquand’s articles of 
which one on the succession of Rob- 
bia’s work (American Journal of Arch- 
cology, 1894) gives the best present- 
ment accessible of the artist develop- 
ment. These are but a minute part 
of the three and a half pages of au- 
thorities made the basis of her man- 
ual, ‘Luca Della Robbia,” by the 
Marchesa Burlammaqui in the “Great 
Master’s” series. No special critical 
penetration is here, and lack of tech- 
nical process and minute knowledge. 
The  illustrations—thirty-two—good, 
the sketch complete, the catalogue of 
the works satisfactory, and the biog- 
raphy from received authorities. 
, * n 
* 

The play of the day inexorably fol- 
lows the society of the day. Mr. Pin- 
ero is not Thomas William Robert- 
son, and “The Gay Lord Quex” not 
“Ours,’ because the society of the 
first twenty years of Victoria’s reign 
is not the society of its last twenty 
years. The technical skill of the 
playwright is far above Robertson. 
The play of the Restoration is here: 
reproduced, less grossly, but not 
less plainly. In this play, the only 
gentleman in it accepts the house 
in which he is visiting his affianced 
bride to have his farewell rendezvous 
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with his titled mistress. The rela- 
tion between a play like this and the 
British smash in South Africa is di- 
rect, simple and unmistakable. 

x 

* * 

Walter Pater is an author loved 
by those who read him, and read only 
by those who love him. The minute 
verbal care with which he enameled 
his style has the richness, the stiffness 
and the enduring charm of cloisonné. 
To the younger writers of the last 
twenty-five years he has been a per- 
petual lesson. His works, published 
fragmentarily, written slowly, little 
regarded as they appeared, save in a 
narrow world at Oxford, often the 
rejected of the magazines, have now 
been printed in an adequate library 
edition, of which “Marius, the Epi- 
curean” has just appeared, with side 
stamp and Roman modification of 
the Greek anthemion—as, indeed, 
he himself was the issue of a like 
artificial generation—comely _letter- 
ing on the dull green cloth cas- 
ing, and a page of fair print on a 
broad surface precisely suited for its 
purpose. Not often in the overturn- 
ing of many books does an edition 
more exactly suited to its purpose ap- 
pear, or one better deserving the cher- 
ishing of guarded shelves. 

* 
* * 

Australia is a sealed book to most 
Americans, and still waits for some 
author to unlock its life. A book for 
boys, “The White Stone,” by Mr. 
Herbert C. MaclIlwaine, which has 
just been republished in this country, 
after appearing in England, is a sur- 
prisingly vivid and interesting ac- 
count of the conditions of life in Aus- 
tralia. Most Australian books go 
slightly daft on the convict and ranger 
side of Australian life, which, is after 
all, exceptional. Mr. MaclIlwaine has 
narrated the ordinary prosaic, difficult 
life of the Australian bush with an 
accuracy which renders the book a 
“document.” There is a mother in 
the book, but the Australian young 
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woman has no special place in it. She 
is, I judge from some observation, a 
“handful.” 
* 
*x x 
“Les Tropheées,” by M. José Maria 
de Heredia, a single volume of son- 
nets, has probably given its author 
more fame than any one volume in 
modern verse. Published in June, 
1893, by July it had seen ten editions. 
The following year M. de Heredia 
was elected a member of the French 
Academy over Zola. Mr. Frank Sew- 
all has translated these sonnets, per- 
haps the most difficult to render in 
French poetry, each into sixteen lines 
of heroic blank verse, line for line. 
M. Sewall calls these sonnets; but a 
sonnet without the rhymes of the oc- 
tave and sestet is a perfumeless rose, 
the shape kept and the spirit gone. 
M. de Heredia is the foremost lapi- 
dary in verse working in letters. With 
infinite pains he has graven his son- 
nets as men carve gems. His work 
has the jeweler’s perfection. It 
gleams with meaning and shines with 
verbal lustre. But it has also the 
crowded line, thronged with meaning. 
This gives dignity. Mr. Sewall, in his 
version, has this. His verse has a 
stately march. He is rarely misled 
into transferring instead of translat- 
ing, as “rudes et sévéres” is not 
“rude and_ severe.” Meaning is 
closely held. The translation has a 
certain slow movement not in the 
original, though this English version 
impresses one as reflecting the work 
of a man of genius. 


* 
* * 

Mr. Frederick Henri Seymour has 
read the translation of Confucius, 
caught here and there a sentiment and 
precept, added much of an apotheg- 
matic flavor not in the least like the 
Chinese philosopher, published the 
result in a sort of imitation Chinese 
binding, in red ink on a decorated 
page, and called it “Ye Wisdom of 
Confucius.” There are many ways of 
making a book. 
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Mary Russell Mitford is the first of 
a line of which Miss Wilkins is the 
last. It is now eighty-two years since 
the early chapters of “Our Village” 
first appeared in The Ladies’ Mag- 
azine. “Sense and Sensibility” had 
been in the field eight years ‘and “Wa- 
verly” five. The sketches of “Three 
Mile Cross,” between Reading and 
Basingstoke, reached their final shape 
in 1832. After years of neglect, they 
appear in the “Temple Classics,” 
where these simple narratives of sim- 
ple life will be read once more. After 
nigh a century of the sampler school 
in village annals, this naive embroi- 
dery of plant and tree, field and far- 
mer, maid and man, still charms. As 
did short, plump Miss Mitford, with 
her round arms, the arms so often 
about her dearest friend, Elizabeth 
Barrett. As for Mary, I love to think 
of her at a party, in “a large yellow 
turban,” just bought, still carrying 
behind the card, “Very chaste, only 
five and threepence.”’ 

ia 

Mr. Oliver Herford has grown 
somewhat conscious of the fact that 
he has a reputation as a wit. “Over- 
heard in a Garden” gathers verse, 
much of it from Life, a very little of 
it good and all of it light and in that 
vein readable. Notable it is not. Mr. 
Herford says funnier things than he 
writes. 

“International Law,” by Mr. F. E. 
Smith, in the “Temple Primers,” is as 
compact a statement as one is likely 
to find. Strongly English in its lean- 
ings, and sufficiently slovenly to quote 
our decisions without a citation, it has 
the faults of a pure compilation; but 
it has the advantage of brevity, and on 
subjects where like manuals have us- 
ually mere general statements, like 
the three-mile limit. rivers, blockade, 
intervention, etc., Mr. Smith follows 


the historical method and cites cases. 


* 
* x 


Stories of the Syrian quarter in 
New York have for some time beer 
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appearing in the N. Y. Evening Post. 
They have local color and personal 
knowledge of this strange, trans- 
planted Oriental life, with its double 
aspect, the hot hustling for American 
wages and its strange, inconsequent 
brooding on the East long past. Mr, 
Norman Duncan, who has collected 
six of these stories in “The Soul of the 
Street,” has caught the last. Fanci- 
ful his pages are; but the inconceiy- 
able melancholy of the Eastern 
scholar in a Western street is on 
them. 

_¥ 

“ & 

Nothing so proves the strength of 
the religious sentiment as the verse 
people are willing to read about it. 
It is remarkable verse which sells an 
edition. The living American poets 
are few who can reach a sale of 500 
copies. Miss Anna J. Granniss has 
just published “Speedwell,” her third 
volume. The first, “Skipped Stiches,” 
is in the seventh thousand. “Sand- 
wort,” the second, has had a sale of 
4,000—all within ten years. The Rev. 
W. Garrett Horderer, of Ealing, Lon- 
don, W., who compiled “The Treas- 
ury of American Sacred 
which shows how far one goes un- 
der modern conditions for the sim- 
pler necessities of life—gives “Speed- 
well” a pretty preface, in which he 
says it “is not without fault of tech- 
nique, which is true. “Veronica” and 
“over,” this is not, so to speak, tech- 
nical rhyme. Yet it sells. For the 
best of reasons. These poems simply 
express simple religious sentiment, 
emotion and love. These never grow 
cold. Nor do the simple jovs of the 
countryside. Tell them with a little 
rhyme and metre, and the world of 
readers passes the “proud full rail of 
verse” to listen. 


Song’ — 


* 

There are no baths in Bohemia. 
“La vie de Bohéme,” by Henri Mir- 
ger, now translated “Bohemian Life,” 
makes this plain. There men and 
women, whose life is described as if 
it had some aureola of genius, pig to- 
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gether in dirt, physical as well as 
moral. Any reasonably clean, civil- 
ized man must gag at the Augean 
barracks here set down. Yet these 
dregs of the romantic movement 
had their very considerable effect on 
the youthful literary movement in this 
country, and you now and then meet 
a very white-haired man who shared 
in the attempt to lead the Bohemian 
life, also without baths, in New York 
City from 1855 to 1865. This leads 
a related-to interest to this record of 
vagabond loves and the literary pig- 
gery which Murger described and his 
skill rendered endurable. 


Mr. John Kimberly Mumford has 
written in “Oriental Rugs” a book 
which will do for rugs what Dr. W. 
C. Prime’s “Pottery and Porcelain” 
did for ceramics. Many manuals will 
follow this portly quarto, but it will 
become standard, and it will be sur- 
prising if it is not in a few years out 
of print. The weakness of the book, 
it may as well be said at the outset, is 
its ethnographical side. The “de- 
graded” pattern the author has not 
clearly grasped, and his acquaintance 
with recent German literature is not 
wide; but the technical and commer- 
cial side of the subject could not be 
better mastered. The apparatus is ad- 
mirable. Best of all are twenty-four 
plates of rugs, twice the number in 
Mr. Vincent Robinson’s “Eastern 
Carpets,” in 1882. Chapters describe 
in detail the distribution of rugs, their 
weave and knots, patterns, and, lastly, 
define the terms usually used. The 
patterns are designated by familiar 
terms. Maps and an index close this 
most useful volume in whose terms 
and details flaws can be picked, but 
which enters on a new field, fills 
it most satisfactorily and without be- 
ing too cocksure. 

* 

Prof. Ernest Haeckel is one of the 
very first of biologists, living or dead. 
Through nearly forty years—he is 
now 67—he has continued his dis- 
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covery. In embryology, where he 
propounded, 1877, the gastrea theory, 
in the protista, 1870, through the se- 
ries of lower animate forms, radiol- 
aria, 1862 and 1887, calcarspongiz, 
1872, meduse, 1877, and deep-sea, 
1880, siphonophore, 1869 and 1888, he 
has carried on his researches. ‘To this 
specialism he has added early broad 
work in morphology, and later, “An- 
thropogeny,” 1891, and Systematic 
Phylogeny,” 1894-6. For pure science, 
no one man has a better right to 
speak. 3ut unlike Huxley, who 
ceased to study and discover when 
his polemic writings began, Prof. 
Haeckel through a generation has 
maintained an energetic propaganda 
of monism. An evolutionist of whom 
Darwin said that if his discussion of 
the genealogy of man, in his “Gener- 
elle Morphologie,’ 1866, and his 
“Natural History of Creation,’ 1868, 
had appeared earlier, his own “De- 
scent of Man” would never have been 
finished, Prof. Haeckel has probably 
done more than any other one man to 
render visible and known to the pop- 
ular reader the modern scientific Gen- 
esis. Throughout his life he has been 
the defender of a Spinozaistic monism 
in which a refined pantheism regards 
all matter as energized by one spirit 
whose manifestations extend from the 
universal ether through all changes 
up to consciousness. Such a theory 
rigidly limits continuous conscious- 
ness to one life, but credits everv cell 
with its “memory.” The “Riddle of 
the Universe,” a translation of “Die 
Weltrathsel,” is a logical, comprehen- 
sive, thorovughgoing presentation of 
this view. No keener, more persua- 
sive, sweeping discussion of this sub- 
ject has appeared. Materialist it can- 
not fairly be called, but the personal 
spiritual it excludes altogether, and its 
temper is acrid, while this great scien- 
tific investigator shows a child-like 
credulity on one of the late apocryphal 


Gospels. 
26 
“Dr. North and His Friends,” by 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, as a book has 
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much for which the Century lacked 
space. Ofa special literary genre, like 
its congener, “‘Characteristics,” this 
book shares with Helps’s “Friends in 
Council” the rare and difficult task, 
not of telling a story or of reflecting 
life, but of reflecting on life through 
a rich and varied personal experience. 
He would be a rash, not to say im- 
pertinent, critic who sought to dis- 
entangle autobiography from fiction 
in this book; but he would be dull 
who did not see that such a book is 
only possible with a man whose life 
and career has led him to know hu- 
man nature and human life objectively. 
There is here not merely narrative, 
but wisdom. On the slight thread of 
a story has been strung enough wealth 
of material to enrich half a dozen vol- 
umes. This world, part of fancy and 


ee, eee 


n the Century Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell has a novelette en- 
titled “A Comedy of Con- 
science.” “Running the 
Canons of the Rio Grande,” 
by Robert T. Hill, is a chap- 
ter of recent, almost pioneer 
exploration in the South- 
west. “Hamlet’s Castle,” by Jacob 
Riis, is a description of the Castle of 
Kronborg at Elsinore in Denmark, 
while “Shadow and Sunlight in East 
London,” by Sir Walter Besant, show 
the poorer classes of the metropolis 
at play, and gives also a glimpse of 
the seamy side of their life. 








Scribner’s begins the new year and 
the new century with a characteris- 
tic and individual number, rich in 
illustrations. Mr. Henry Norman’s 
third article in series of “Russia of 
To-Day,” describes the Caucasus; 
“Modern Athens” is described by 
George Horton; Henry James has 
an article on “Winchelsea, Rye and 
Denis Duval;”’ Mr. W. C. Brownell 
contributes a critical article on the 
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part of the flesh, lives. It will not at- 
tract its tens of thousands in a year, 
but it will hold its thousands through 
years, and like Helps’s, will have its 
chief charm for the mature. 


* 
* 


The “Cathedrals of France,” by Mr. 
Epiphanius Wilson, uses the modern 
half-tone on a scale and with a pro- 
fusion which renders the book a col- 
lection of photegraphs. Thirty-two 
cathedrals are minutely described and 
illustrated with a detail which would 
have once meant a costly work. The 
book lacks in a perception of the his- 
torical relation of architecture, but its 
articles, which originally appeared in 
the Churchman, give the best popular 
account of French cathedrals acces- 
sible to the general reader. 
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French sculptor Rodin, and W. E. 
Hornung h.s a story entitled “No 
Sinecure.” 












In Harper’s for January there is 
the first installment of Professor 
Woodrow Wilson’s history of the 
people of the United States. Poult- 
ney Bigelow has an article on do- 
mestic and social life in Japan, 
entitled “My Japan;” “The Old 
Cabildo of New Orleans” is an ac- 
count of the ceremonies attending 
the cession of Louisiana by the 
French, by Grace King; five short 
stories and the opening chapters of 
Gilbert Parker’s new serial, “The 
Right of Way.” 


Current McClure’s contains the 
first instalment in the memoirs of 
Clara Morris, entitled “Recollections 
of the Stage and Its People.” This 
chapter describes the famous actress’ 
first appearance before a New York 
audience, and tells vividly of all the 
trials and triumphs on that crucial oc- 
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casion. A careful character study of 
the Emperor William also appears. 
In this article the author, Mr. Ray 
Stannard Baker, shows that he has 
given to his work equal care and dis- 
cernment. There is the second in- 
stallment of Rudyard Kipling’s new 
novel, “Kim,” and the charm of the 
fiction is enhanced by the page draw- 
ings contributed by Mr. J. Lockwood 
Kipling, the fathe. of the author, and 
by Mr. Edwin Lord Weeks. 


Munsey’s has for its opening arti- 
cle a paper by George Hebard Paine, 
on “Railway Wrecks and Wreck- 
ing.” W. J. Henderson tells of the 
“Evolution of the Sailing Ship;” 
“The Story of the Nineteenth Cent- 
ury” is by Charles E. Russell; A 
F. Aldridge describes “Famous 
Trophies,’ and there are storiettes 
by Jeannette Scott Benton, Virginia 
Tracy, David H. Talmadge and 
Ethel Hobart. 


The complete novel in Lippincott’s 
is by Cyrus Townsend Brady, en- 
titled “When Blades are out and 
Love’s Afield,” and is a comedy of 
cross purposes in the Carolinas. 
“The Personal Equation” is a story 
of Cornell College, by James, Gard- 
ner Sanderson; Lily Howard de- 
scribes “Talks With Chinese 
Women ;” “Odd Clubs” is by Lucy 
Monroe, and there are short stories 
by A. E. W. Mason, Edwin L. Sabin 
and Elliot Flower. 


The leading features of the Cosmo- 
politan are “Knickerbocker Days,” 
by C. S. Martin, and illustrated by 
Maxfield Parrish; “How to Judge a 
Horse,” by E. E. A. Grange; “Beauty 
on the Paris Stage,” by Vance 
Thompson; “The Paris Press,” by 
Emil Friend, and “Reforms in Tax- 
ation,” by Richard Ely. Fiction is 
represented by Francis Willing Whar- 
ton, H. G. Wells and others. 


_ The opening article in the Puritan 
is by Carolyn Halstead, entitled 
“Sport and the College Woman,” 
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and tells how the athletic feats of 
the college girl compares with those 
of the college man. Anne O’Hogan 
describes “The Most Crowded Block 
in New York City;” “The Wedding 
Bouquet,’ by Marian West, gives 
suggestions for the flowers to be 
carried by bride and bridesmaids; 
there are short stories by Winnifred 
Eaton, H. T. George and Stella 
George Stern, and new installments 
of the serials. 


The complete novel in the Argosy 
tells the adventures of a United 
States naval officer during the war 
with Tripoli, and is entitled “In the 
Days of Decatur.” “A Theatrical 
Tenderfoot” is a short story by Mat- 
thew White, Jr., describing the use 
to which a young man put a legacy. 
There are other stories by C. Lang- 
ton Clarke and Frank Lillie Pollock, 
and new installments of the several 
serials. 


Among the illustrated articles in 
the Junior Munsey are “The Automo- 
bile City,” by Franklin Chester; 
“The Exposition of all the Ameri- 
cas,” by Edward Hale Brush, and 
“Kite Flying as a Science,” by Lor- 
imer King. There are short stor- 
ies by Grant Richardon, James 
Gardner Sanderson and _ Joseph 
Blethen; Fritz Morris. tells of 
“When the Kaiser Goes Abroad,” 
and there are interesting articles 
and poems by Douglas Hemingway, 
Frederick A. Burton and Paul Wil- 
stach. 


“Rhode Island Historical Society,” 
by Edward Fuller, is the opening ar- 
ticle in the New England Magazine. 
Other papers are “The City of Wor- 
cester,” by Alfred S. Roe;” “ihe Pur- 
itans and Dress Reform,” by Fred E. 
Klay, and “Memorials to Women,” 
by Augusta Warren Kellogg. The 
are the usual poems, stories, etc. 


Among the features of current 
Ainslee’s are articles by H. H. Lewis 
on “Massachusetts Water Work;” 
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“A Hanging Railway,” by D. Allen 
Willey, and “The Human Binding,” 
by Harvey Sutherland. “The 
World of Vaudeville” is described by 
Richard Duffy, there are short stories 
by Howard Fielding and Eugene 
Wood and the usual poems. 


FAMILY. 


The fiction in the Woman’s Home 
Companion for the new year is the 





othing in the way of fiction 
has so interested book-buy- 
ers in the past month as the 
story of “Eben Holden,” 
whose simplicity and whole- 
souled nature has made him 
an instant favorite. The 
“Eleanor” of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward is a less sharply drawn 
character, but the love interest, the 
picturesque Italian background and 
the generally thoughtful tone of the 
work combine to explain the call for 
it. “Alice of Old Vincennes,” by 
Maurice Thompson, a historical novel 
of the early days of Indiana, is full of 
stirring incidents, as may be supposed, 
and they are told in a most realistic 
manner. In miscellaneous literature 
there has been nothing more quaintly 
picturesque of late than Alice Morse 
Earle’s “Stage Coach and Tavern 
Days,” while “Rulers of the South,” 
by Marion Crawford, is a weaving to- 
gether of threads of Italian history 
and legend in a fascinating medieval 
pattern. 








| At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 

FICTION. 

“Eben Holden,” by Irving Bacheller. 

“Eleanor,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

“In the Palace of the King,” by F. 
Marion Crawford. 

“Alice of Old Vincennes,” by 
Thompson. 

“The Cardinal’s Snuffbox,” by 
Harland. 
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BEST SELLING BOOKS 


Maurice 


Henry 










strongest the magazine has yet pub- 
lished. Bret Harte, Robert Barr, 
Robert Grant, Carmen Sylvia and 
Lilian Bell are represented by short 
stories. Besides these, three serials 
are printed: “A Little Old Woman,” 
by Harriet Prescott Spofford; “A 
Japanese Nightingale,” by Onoto 
Watanna,” and “The Memoirs of 
Santa Claus,” by John Kendrick 


Bangs. 














“The Redemption of David Corson,” by 
Charles Frederic Goss. 






MISCELLANEOUS. 


“The Individual,” by 
gate Shaler. 

“Francis Parkman,” by Charles Haight 
Farnham. 

“A Book for all Readers,” by Ainsworth 
Rand Spofford. 

“Memoirs of the Countess 
edited by Casimir Stryienski. 

“L’Aiglon,”’ by Edmond Rostand. 

“A Woman Tenderfoot,” by Grace Gal- 
latin Seton-Thompson. 





Nathaniel South- 







Potocka,” 










At Wanamaker’s, New York: 
FICTION. 

“Richard 
Hewlett. 

“Eleanor,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

“In the Palace of the King,” by F. 
Marion Crawford. 






Yea and Maurice 


Nay,” by 








“The Master Christian,” by Marie 
Corelli. 

“Alice of Old Vincennes,” by Maurice 
Thompson. 






“The Mantle of Elijah,” by Israel Zang- 
will. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Rulers of the South,” by F. 
Crawford. 

“William Shakespeare,” by 
Wright Mabie. 

“In Old Touraine,” by Theodore Cook. 

“Americans,” by Charles Dana Gibson. 

“Stage-Coach and Tavern Days,” by 
Alice Morse Earle. 

“A Woman Tenderfoot,” by Grace Gal- 
latin Seton-Thompson. 








Marion 







Hamilton 













lton 
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At Henry T. Coates and Com- 
pany’s, Philadelphia: 
FICTION. 


“Alice of Old Vincennes,” by Maurice 
Thompson. 

“The Sword of the King,” by Ronald 
MacDonald. 

“The Footsteps of a Throne,” by Max 
Pemberton. 

“Dr. North and His Friends,” by S. 
Weir Mitchell. 

“In Hostile Red,” by J. A. Altsheler. 

re Mantle of Elijah,” by Israel Zang- 
will. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

“Life and Letters of Thomas Huxley,” 
by his son. 

“Napoleon: The Last Phase,” by Lord 
Roseberry. 

“America,” by Joel Cook. 

“Palestine,” by John Fulton. 

“Memoirs of the Countess Potocka,” 
edited by Casimir Stryienski. 

“Rulers of the South,” by F. Marion 
Crawford. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
3oston, Mass.: 


FICTION. 


“Eben Holden,” by Irving Bacheller. 

“In the Palace of the King,” by F. 
Marion Crawford. 

“Dream of a Throne,” by Charles Em- 
bree. 

“The Master Christian,’ by Marie 
Corelli. 

“The Lane That Had no Turning,’ 
Gilbert Parker. 

“Eleanor,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


MISCELLAN«OUS. 


“Francis Parkman,” by Charles Haight 
Farnham. 

“Oliver Cromwell,” by Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

“Hidden Servants,” by Francesca Alex- 
ander. 

“The Problem of Asia,” by Captain A. 
T Mahan. 

“A Woman Tenderfoot,” by Grace Gal- 
latin Seton-Thompson. 

“Literary Friends and Acquaintances,” 


by W. D. Howells. 


’ 


by 


At DeWolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass.: 


FICTION. 


“Eben Holden,” by Irving Bacheller. 
“Eleanor,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


“Tommy and Grizel,” by J. M. Barrie. 

“The Master Christian,” by Marie 
Corelli. 

“Quincy Adams Sawyer,” by Charles 
Felton Pidgin. 

“The Heart of Ancient Wood,” by 
Charles G. D. Roberts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

“Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 

“Wild Animals I Have Known,” by 
Ernest Seton-Thompson. 

“Stage-Coach and Tavern Days,” by 
Alice Morse Earle. 

“Americans,” by Charles Dana Gibson. 

“Concerning Cats,” by Helen M. Wins- 
low. 

“Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers,” by 
John Burroughs. 


The first collection of Edwin Markham’s 
verses since the publication of “The Man 
with the Hoe” will be brought out this 
month by McClure, Phillips and Company 
under the title of “The Sower and other 
Poems.” : The new poems are hopeful in 
their view of labor, quite in contrast to the 
pessimism which some critics read in “The 
Man with the Hoe.” It is Mr. Markham’s 
plan to write a series of poems expressing 
the dignity of labor and the hopefulness of 
the worker and his work. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in preparation 
an historical work entitled “Spanish Settle- 
ments Within the Present Limits of the 
United States,” by Woodbury Lowery. 
The author will show that prior to the 
Treaty of Ryswick, in 1697, Spain had nom- 
inal possession of most of the land now 
occupied by the United States, and that the 
English settlers on the New England coast, 
the French in the St. Lawrence basin and 
the Dutch in New Amsterdam were prac- 
tically interlopers, whom Spain could 
legally have driven from the country had 
she only possessed the power to maintain 
her rights. 


The Macmillan Company will publish at 
once Professor W. W. Willoughby’s criti- 
cal essay on ‘Social Justice.” Professor 
Willoughby has already obtained for him- 
self a high standing as a writer in the field 
of political philosophy by his work, “The 
Nature of the State,” which was published 
in 1896. This work will possess a value not 
only as a study in political and ethical 
speculation, but as a contribution to the 
history of social and political philosophy; 
for in the case of each point considered, 
the treatment has taken the form of an ex- 
amination and criticism of all the chief 
theories which have been formulated in the 
past. 

















































THE FAR EAST. 

Mr. Alexis Krausse is certainly a 
man without whom that odd ab- 
straction, the general reader, would 
not know much about the Chinese 
question. His works on “Russia in 
Asia” and “China in Decay,” and 
“The Story of the Chinese Crisis,” 
in a way lead up to the present vol- 
ume. “The Far East” is, as far as 
some three or four hundred pages 
permit, a complete account of the 
history of the Oriental Asiatic world 
in its relations with Western civil- 
ization, with an examination of the 
existing factors in the Far Eastern 
question, and a statement of the 
evidence bearing upon the subject. 
Of course, the question resolves it- 
self into a struggle between Great 
Britain and Russia, and Mr. Krausse 
sums up the state of affairs in the 
following words :— 

“The prospect in the Far East is 
clouded. Its ultimate outcome 
must, by dint of the working of the 
forces I have discussed, be partition 
and absorption until the whole of the 
map becomes reconstituted. The 
lion’s share must go to Russia. Of 
that there can be no question. 
China will by slow degrees be 
divided, first into nominal spheres of 
influence; subsequently into protec- 
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torates; finally into colonies and 
possessions of the various powers. 
Korea as a _ national entity is 
doomed. The only question is 
whether it will fall to Russia or 
Japan, and it remains only to be seen 
whether England will at the elev- 
enth hour pull herself together and 
strive to gave the Yangstze Valley 
as her share of the spoil, or whether 
she will, by a continuation of her 
past and present tactics, allow her- 
self to be elbowed out of Central 
China, even as she has been out of 
Manchuria, and is about to be out 
of the north. Such is the outcome 
of the situation, such the problem to 
be solved.” 

It will be noticed that Mr. Krausse 
is by no means optimistic, and the 
worst of it is that the multitude 
which rules in England cannot be 
persuaded to take China seriously, 
or to think anything of the chronic 
bad faith of Russia. The appen- 
dices to the book are particularly 
useful for reference, as they include 
a chronology of the history of the 
Far East, the text of the more im- 
portant treaties and conventions, 
and furnish a bibliography of au- 
thorities on the Far East. 372 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo.—London Academy. 


THE SIEGE IN PEKING. 
Few Americans or Europeans have 


had so long a residence in China as 
Rev. Dr. W. A. P. Martin, and none 
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is better qualified to speak on Chinese 
aftairs. His story of “The Siege in 
Peking” is more than a mere tale of 
assault and rescue, for the author is 
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hopes and their prejudices. This 
work is of peculiar value because it 
reveals the causes which led to the 
siege and exposes the motives of the 


“THE STREETS AND SIDEWALKS ARE KEPT SCRUFULOUSLY CLEAN” 


t. Copyright, 1900, by George W. Jacobs and Company 


saturated with a knowledge of the 
people, their officials, their history, 
their language, their literature, their 


From ‘‘ Odd Bits of Travel’’ 


Empress and her associates. Dr. 
Martin furnishes an inside view of the 
situation in China last spring, and the 
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reader has the assurance of knowing 
that the writer is one of the highest 
living authorities on China. 

Dr. Martin went to the Flowery 
Kingdom in 1850 as a missionary of 
the American Presbyterian Church. 
In 1869 he accepted a position as in- 
structor in English in the Imperial 
College at Peking. He served in that 
capacity for twenty-five years, and 
then resigned on account of ill-health 
and returned to America. A year or 
two later he returned to China and 
plunged into the reform movement at 
the capital. Two years ago the Em- 
peror offered him the presidency of 
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gives to the American public for the 
first time. One expresses conjugal 
tenderness, another shows that China 
has brave heroines, and the third 
proves that the Chinese are not de- 
void of chivalrous sentiment. 190 pp. 
12mo.—Chicago Times-Herald. 


IN AND AROUND THE GRAND 
CANYON. 

The pages of this book are loaded 
with a great deal of detail that is of 
interest chiefly to the geologist and 
student, and to the actual visitor, who, 


Published by Little, Brown and Company 


HAVASU BETWEEN BRIDAL VEIL FALLS AND MOONEY FALL 


Copyright, 1900, by George Wharton James 


the Imperial University, which was 
established at Peking, and the Amer- 
ican held that position until the recent 
uprising. He returned recently to 
America. Dr. Martin has such a com- 
mand of the difficult Chinese language 
that he has been able to make accept- 
able translations of many books from 
English into Chinese. 

Dr. Martin has added interest to his 
volume by introducing three Chinese 
poems, which he has translated and 


From ‘‘ In and Around the Grand Canyon”’ 


with plenty of time at his disposal, 
may wish to exhaust the store of 
history, association and description 
pertaining to this freak of the plains, 
which the author enthusiastically 
declares to be the wonder of the 
world. The Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado has never before received 
such an exposition, either with pen 
or camera, as Mr. James has given 
it. The author has haunted the 
spot long enough to know it in every 
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part, to be familiar with all its ro- 
mances and its tragedies, and to un- 
derstand its secrets, its terrors and its 
charms. 

Now that the railroad is completed 
to the brink of the mighty chasm, 
making it easily accessible to travel- 
ers across the Continent by way of the 
Atchison and Santa Fé, it may be ex- 
pected to become one of the great 


on the spot. 341 pp. 8vo.—Literary 
World. 


BETWEEN THE ANDES AND 
THE OCEAN. 

In this book Mr. William Eleroy 
Curtis gives not only an interesting 
account of a trip of observation down 
the west coast of South America to 


Published by Little, Brown and Company 


THE COLORADO RIVER IN THE INNER GORGE 


Copyright, 1900, by George Wharton James 


“show places” of the country, and we 
heartily join in the plea of the author 
that the whole tract be taken under 
the protection of the United States 
Government as a National reserva- 
tion. Assuredly, it ought to be so as 
much as the Yellowstone, Niagara or 
Yosemite. The thirty full-page plates 
and seventy pictures in the text are 
reproduced from photographs taken 


From ‘‘In and Around the Grand Canyon”’ 


the Straits of Magellan, but has 
brought into singularly clear state- 
ment a remarkable array of facts per- 
taining to the several countries visited. 
Mr. Curtis begins with the voyage 
from New York to Panama, which, on 
the whole, he declares to be delight- 
ful. Even Cape Hatteras is not nearly 
so unfriendly to voyagers as is com- 
monly supposed. Panama, both the 
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ancient city and the incipient canal, 
is carefully described. One sailing 
down the west coast of South America 
is naturally amazed at the multitude, 
as well as the enormous height, of the 
mountains. No other part of the 
world on the whole equals it in the 
sublimity and grandeur of its moun- 
tain ranges. According to Professor 
Bailey, of Harvard, there are in South 
America 131 peaks over 18,000 feet 
high, 79 over 19,000 feet, 42 over 20,- 
ooo feet, 6 over 21,000 feet, 13 over 
22,000 feet and 4 over 23,000 feet. 
Sixty-eight of these peaks are ex- 
tinct volcanoes and five are active. 


The political conditions in Ecuador, 
in Peru and in Chile are explained, 
both historically and with abundant 
recent statistics. While there are 
many things which show how im- 
perfect and ineffective most of the 
religious teaching is, how prevalent 
are the degrading superstitions, how 
inadequate are the provisions for the 
education of the people, the marked 
improvement in these respects dur- 
ing the last few years is shown to be 
decidedly hopeful. The church 
hierarchy clamor and intrigue still 
for the perpetuation of the old re- 
gime of absolutism and bigotry, and 
intolerance of other forms of relig- 
ion, and yet, according to Mr. 
Curtis, the inevitable spread of en- 
lightened and liberal ideas is every- 
where making notable headway. 
The writer speaks in warm terms of 
the increasingly numerous _highly- 
educated classes, especially in Chile. 

A particularly interesting chapter 
is the one on the mecca of prehistoric 
race—a spot about twenty miles south 
of Lima, the seat of the Temple of 
Pachacamac, the messiah of the In- 
cas. Of course, the story is told of 
the railways of Peru, among the 
wonders of modern engineering, 
never, perhaps, elsewhere equaled, 
done under the guiding genius and 
enterprise of two Americans, Henry 
Meiggs, of California, and John 
Thorndike, a son of the late Gen- 
eral S. C. Thorndike, of Malone, 








N. Y. But according to the show- 
ing of this interesting and in- 
structive book, these countries of 
South America are a veritable won- 
derland, a country where the new 
century is certain to witness wonder- 
ful advances along all the lines of true 
civilization. 442 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
—Chicago Times-Herald. 


MILTON. 

This book is a notable piece of crit- 
ical writing by one of the coming mas- 
ters in the art. Not that Milton is a 
specially sympathetic subject for Mr. 
Raleigh, except in so far as he is the 
great master of English poetical style, 
and so a fit subject for a student of 
style; and not that there are not grave 
faults of taste and manner, especially 
in the treatment of ‘‘Paradise Lost;” 
but the work as criticism is undenia- 
bly clever and often subtle and pene- 
trating, while frequently, too, it is 
written in a style which persuades one 
that a part of Lowell’s mantle has 
fallen upon the author. Mr. Raleigh 
has made a great advance upon the 
manner of his book upon “Style” of 
three years ago. - His workmanship 
is more articulate and substantial; hu- 
mor is beginning to take the place of 
wit; there is all of the former sparkle 
and felicity of phrase, while there is 
little of the old self-conscious strain- 
ing for effect.’ 

The best parts of the book are those 
which deal with Milton’s versification 
and style. Save for these the writing 
flags somewhat as the work proceeds. 
The conspicuous and _ substantial 
points in Mr. Raleigh’s ideas are that 
Milton, contrary to the accepted lit- 
erary tradition, owes little to Spenser, 
but much to the Elizabethan drama- 
tists; that his interest in his later pe- 
riod as in his middle period, ts 
essentially political, while in poli- 
tics he is a simple idealist; that 
Satan is the hero and centre of inter- 
est in “Paradise Lost,” and that Mil- 
ton’s conception of God is impossible; 
that Milton is not a belated Eliza- 
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THE CONSTITUTION IN A GALE OFF TRISTAN D’ACUNHA 


Copyright, 1900, by Houghton, Mifflin and Company 


bethan (as, for example, Shirley truly 
is), but the first of the great English 
classicists, co-ordinate in historical 
place with Dryden, and so the long 
line of imitations of Milton through- 
out the English eighteenth century 
constitute rather continuations of clas- 
sicism than beginnings of romantic- 
ism; that Milton immediately after his 
death came into his full literary rep- 
utation; and that he is the inventor 
and promulgator of that poetic diction 
which, in the time of its decadence, 
Wordsworth so strongly assailed. 

It is hardly worth while to devote 
three pages to a synopsis of the Gos- 
pel of Nicodemus, in order to exhibit 
a theme which Milton might have 
treated, although, in fact, he never 
did. The whole of the author’s “Epi- 
logue” (pages 271-280) is quite su- 
perfluous and were better omitted, in 
spite of some admirable comment in it 
on Vaughan’s poetry, and not only 
because it contains some very dubious 
and certainly disproportionate appre- 


From ‘ The Frigate Constitution’’ 


ciation of the love lyrics of Sedley and 
Rochester. These minor defects, 
however, are few, and the reader who 
enjoys literary criticism practiced as 
a personal art by a writer possessed 
of abundant literary insight and of a 
lively feeling for style, will welcome 
this volume. 286 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
—The Nation. 


THE OUTBREAK IN CHINA. 


The writer of this volume, Rev. 
Dr. F. L. Hawks Pott, is president of 
St. John’s College, Shanghai, and 
also president of the American Asso- 
ciation of China. He exhibits a thor- 
ough knowledge of the undercurrent 
of Chinese thought, and is convincing 
in manner both of statement and ar- 
gument. He has been impelled to 
write this book in the conviction that 
a true diagnosis of the Far Eastern 
trouble is more needed than a 
patched-up peace. 
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The predisposing causes of the 
outbreak in China are summed up 
by Dr. Pott as being the poverty of 
the masses, official corruption and 
the innate spirit of exclusiveness 
which is so marked a characteristic 
of the Celestial. A large portion of 
the Chinese people live on the rag- 
ged edge of starvation, especially in 
the northern provinces, where the 
outbreaks have been most violent. 
Added to this poverty is the long- 
continued tyrannical oppression of 
the people by their magistrates. 
“The ‘squeeze’ system,” asserts Dr. 
Pott, “permeates everything from 
the Emperor down to the Yamen 
underling. The government exists 
principally for the benefit of the gov- 
ernors, and the magistrate’s only 
thought is how he may mulct the 
people for his own enrichment.” 

As for the anti-foreign spirit in 
China, that is no new development. 
When a Westerner in China is called 


a “foreign devil,” the Chinaman has 
not ransacked his vocabulary for its 
most opprobrious term. In_ his 
overweening arrogance he thinks he 
is simply stating a matter of fact. 
“The progress of events,” declares 
this practical observer, “may have 
enlightened a few of the better-edu- 
cated Chinese as to the civilization 
of the West, and the power and 
wealth of Western countries, but to 
the great mass of the people the for- 
eigner still remains the barbarian, 
one to be hated and avoided.” 

The author gives a most interest- 
ing account of the attempted reforms 
of the Emperor Kwang Hsu and of 
the consequent coup d’etat of the 
Empress Dowager. Dr. Pott directly 
accuses the Empress Dowager of 
making ready at once for the present 
outbreak, believing she could “drive 
the foreigners into the Yellow Sea.” 
Prince Ching hindered her some- 
what, because, it appears, he is ex- 
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VIEW OF PARIS FROM THE LOUVRE 


Copyright, 1900, by Dana, Estes and Company 


From “ Paris in Its Splendor” 
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tremely jealous of Yung Lu’s power 
at court; but she found her only too 
eager tools in the “Boxers.” Ex- 
claims Dr. Pott: “She is the evil 
genius animating the whole move- 
ment. All that has been done has 
been in accord with her will and in- 
spired by her spirit.” Upon her, 
Prince Tuin, Kang Yi, Tung Fuh- 
siang and other “Boxers” leaders, 
the heaviest punishment should, in 
his opinion, fall. China “must be 
once for all thoroughly humiliated.” 
Emperor Kwang Hsu, if alive, 
should be reinstated and supported 
by a strong foreign joint protector- 
ate. China must be made to enter 
upon a course of reform. 124 pp. 
12mo.—Philadelphia Record. 


STUDIES, SCIENTIFIC AND 
SOCIAL. 


These volumes, by Alfred Russel 
Wallace, are made up of the author’s 
fugitive writings of the past thirty- 
five years. They constitute a notable 
addition to the literature of popular 
science, and their eminent readability 
should insure them a wide reception. 
It is impossible even to enumerate the 
topics of interest. Inaccessible val- 
leys are familiar to readers of ro- 
mance. There are, according to Mr. 
Wallace, just three known—the Yo- 
semite and two in New Zealand. 
These are simple erosive valleys, and 
not due to the “convulsion of nature,” 
which fictional geology requires. 
Chapters on the “Ice Age” are most 
lucid and entertaining. Among the 
biological essays we note that on 
“The Disguises of Insects,” that 
protective mimicry by which but- 
terflies and other insects simulate 
the flowers and leaves among which 
they live. The essay on “English 
and American Flowers” will inter- 
est the practical botanist and the am- 
ateur of landscape. Of more serious 
import are the essays on the “Theory 
of Evolution” (of which, it will be re- 
membered, Mr. Wallace was a joint 
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discoverer with Darwin), including 
a criticism of the Weismann theory of 
heredity. The second volume is made 
up of essays on social and religious 
subjects, all of strongly socialistic cast, 
all more or less stimulating, but far 
less valuable than the essays on sci- 
ence. 532, 535 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 
—N. Y. Post. 


THE LITERARY HISTORY OF 
AMERICA. 


Professor Barrett Wendell’s book 
attempts to define the ways in which 
the native character and thought of 
America have diverged from those of 
England. The seventeenth century is 
but briefly touched upon, Cotton 
Mather being chosen for special con- 
sideration; the eighteenth century is 
studied at greater length, while the 
nineteenth receives detailed treatment. 

This survey does not include, ex- 
cept by way of passing mention, liv- 
ing authors. What is notable in the 
method is the constant reference to 
contemporary English history in the 
earlier portions of the study, and the 
attempt to determine just how the 
growth of a specifically American 
spirit proceeded; even more notice- 
able is the suppression of the minor 
figures, so that the book has the ap- 
pearance of a series of essays on the 
greater writers and the important 
literary movements—a _ procedure 
which manifestly tends to readable- 
ness. Individual characterizations 
are usually excellent, often felici- 
tous, and there is throughout a 
wide-awakeness and sense horizon, 
rare in this kind of writing. How in- 
evitable the description of Dr. Holmes 
as a Boston Voltaire appears, when 
once it is made. “Life puzzled Low- 
ell, and in revenge Lowell amused 
himself by puzzling the people he 
talked to or wrote for,” is not wholly 
exaggeration. Where the minor wri- 
ters have been treated with cavalier 
brevity, each reader will have his es- 
pecial grief. For ourselves, we could 
have craved a word more for Her- 
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mann Melville. Concluding in a word 
of forecast, Mr. Wendell says: “At 
this moment newspaper humor, the 
short stories of the magazines, and the 
popular stage seem the sources from 
which a characteristic American lit- 
erature is to spring.” This book 
should commend itself to readers who 
at once dislike the aridness of the 
manuals and balk at the fulness of 
Richardson or Tyler. 574 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo.—N. Y. Post. 


LITERARY FRIENDS AND 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

Mr. William Dean Howells has 
written many books of several kinds 
which have entertained a great many 
people of all kinds, but no single book 
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of any kind in which his various tal- 
ents appear to such advantage to 
themselves and enjoyment of their 
readers as in his “Literary Friends 
and Acquaintance,” which, _ briefly 
described as a personal retrospect of 
American authorship, is in reality a 
series of portraits and miniatures of 
American men, women and, figur- 
atively, in some cases, children of the 
pen, a gallery of literary likenesses, 
drawn from life, with a skillful but 
kindly pencil, and in the light that lin- 
gers like a halo around their lessen- 
ing memories. 

Mr. Howells divides his retrospects 
into eight parts, and being personal 
they are in a sense chronological— 
successive records of his autorial ca- 
reer, the steps of his journeys into the 
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Trees planted by Hawthorne between Alcott’s House and Wayside 


Copyright, 1900, by Harper and Brothers 





From “ Literary Friends and Acquaintance” 
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THE HOUSE IN WHICH LONGFELLOW 
WAS BORN 


Copyright, 1900, by Harper and Brothers 
From “ Literary Friends and Acquaintance’”’ 


domain of authorship, and his impres- 
sions of certain of their inhabitants, 
of their individualities—their work, or 
play, or whatever else seemed to dis- 
tinguish them at the moment from 
the profane or vulgar, who did not 
write for fame, or scribble for. bread. 
The headings of these parts, or chap- 
ters, are indications of these journeys, 
which were eastward, Mr. Howells’ 
course of empire reversing that of 
Bishop Berkeley, which took its way 
westward, the first being entitled “My 
First Visit to New England,” the sec- 
ond “First Impressions of Literary 
New York,” the third and fourth 
“Roundabout to Boston” and “Liter- 
ary Boston as I Knew It,” and so on 
through separate personal chapters 
devoted to Holmes, Longfellow and 
Lowell, the last being-a gathering-in 
of Mr. Howells’ “Cambridge Neigh- 
bors.”’ 

If the headings of Mr. Howells’ 
chapters are not, as one may say, di- 
rectories of the celebrities therein, the 
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portraits and views with which his 
book is so profusely illustrated wil 
serve for that purpose. There are 
some seventy of these, possibly more, 
and the majority are entirely trust- 
worthy, accurate likenesses of their 
subjects, clad in their habits as they 
lived, when Mr. Howells knew them, 
which was years ago, remember, and 
of their dwellings before they de- 
scended to the dark abodes of death, 
where most of them now rest. They 
live again to us who knew them in 
life—Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, among the 
masters, and among the minors—but 
we will not discriminate, for they are 
all dear in memory to Mr. Howells, 
and he is more generous to some of 
them than we fear we have yet learned 
to be. We know most of the penmen 
whom he recalls in his second chap- 
ter, their homes and haunts, the 
papers for which they wrote—Fitz 
James O’Brien, Fitzhugh Ludlow, 
George Arnold, N. G. Shepherd— 
we name only the dead—and their 
moribund, forgotten writings in the 
Round Table, Vanity Fair, the Citizen, 
the Saturday Press, particularly the 
Saturday Press, and its editor, Henry 
Clapp, Jr., whose senior, if living at 
this time, must have entered on 
the second century of his earthly 
existence. 228 pp. 12mo.—wN. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 


In the management of certain fic- 
tional puppets the author of this 
novel, Israel Zangwill, is ingenious. 
His characters perform a variety of 
complicated movements, indulge in 
witty intellectual conversation with 
each other, advance, retreat, bow 
and smile in a way that is remark- 
ably interesting and amusing. 
Moreover, each of them bears a no- 
ticeable resemblance to people we 
have met with in real life, though 
we do not remember to have run 
across any experience where a con- 
centration of such cultivated beings 
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was so strongly marked. In the 
present instance Mr. Zangwill’s com- 
pany of comedians are mostly of a 
political hue, and their actions take 
place to an agreeable accompani- 
ment of society chatter. It is chiefly 
in the characters themselves, how- 
ever, that the reader will find inter- 
est rather than their actions, for plot 
is hardly the strong point of the 


story, though of this there is quite 
sufficient to knit the portraitures 
pleasantly together. Probably the 
most engaging will be found to be 
Allegra Marshmont, who may in a 
way be entitled the heroine of 
the narrative, since her doings 
are always prominently in the 
foreground. She is one of the 
numerous daughters of a Cabinet 


*“ AFTER MY DEAITI’” 


Copyright, 1900, by Harper and Brotiers 


From “ The Mantle of Elijah”’ 
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**GUOD-NIGHT, ALLEGRA’”’ 


Copyright, 1900, by Harper and Brothers 


Minister much under the dominion 
of a wife who will insist upon 
emphasizing the correct pronuncia- 
tion of his name and the fact 
of his being of more aristocratic 
lineage than herself—by calling him 
Mar-jor-i-mont. Truth to tell, Mrs. 
Marshmont is a little bit of a nui- 
Sance with her over-exaggerated 
sympathy for the feelings of ani- 
mals, which benefit by a correspond- 
ing disregard for the susceptibili- 
ties of human beings, and even the 


From ‘‘ The Mantle of Elijah”’ 


vulgar outspoken Duchess of Dales- 
bury is welcome by comparison. 
The story is replete, however, with 
interesting personalities, and in 
smart pointed dialogue Mr. Zangwill 
has probably never done anything 
better. The title of the work is per- 
haps a little misleading, since it im- 
plies, taken in conjunction with the 
character of the author’s previous 
works, that Jewish types are largely 
introduced, but this is not so. 458 pp. 
12mo.—London Publishers’ Circular. 
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POMPEII. 


The author of this book, Pierre 
Gusman, is a young French artist, 
who, during his first sojourn in Italy, 
in 1894, with a traveling pension 
from the “Ecole des Beaux Arts,” 
fell under the spell of the buried 
city. His first artistic work there 
was a series of copies of Pompetian 
portraits, which were acquired by 
the “Ecole des Beaux Arts.” In 
1896 he returned to make another 
set of copies of some of the less well- 
known paintings for the archelogical 
collection at the Sorbonne. Finally, 
in 1898, a third official mission gave 
him further opportunities for extend- 
ing his knowledge of the city, and fill- 
ing his portfolios with the store of 
sketches, drawings and copies of 
paintings, which he has turned to ac- 
count in the illustration of this vol- 
ume. His book is not merely an arch- 
zlogical study, but an artist’s survey 
of ancient Pompeii, its surroundings 
and life. On the other hand, he has 
not neglected the technical aspects of 
his subject. As’a guide to the student 
he does not compete with such a 
scholar as Professor Mau. But asa 
Cicerone who has been deeply im- 
bued, not only with the spirit of an an- 
cient civilization, but with the subtle 
charm of the landscape that lies under 
the menace of Vesuvius, he will ap- 
peal to a large public. 423 pp. In- 
dexed. Folio —N. Y. Mail and Ex- 
press. 


MEMORIES OF THE TENNY- 
SONS. 


Rev. H. D. Rawnsley’s volume is a 
book of frank reminiscence and appre- 
ciation by three good friends of the 
poet, Canon Rawnsley himself and his 


brother and father. Its interest lies 
chiefly in minute descriptions of the 
Somersby scenery, from which Ten- 
nyson gained his deepest and most 
lasting impressions of Nature. One 
may distrust the accuracy of this to- 
pographical survey, and yet its re- 
sults are interesting. The line: 


“Laburnums, dropping-wells of fire,” 
gains a kind of documentary respec- 
tability when one learns that it is an 
instance of “accurate memory of the 
poet’s old haunts,” and that “it hap- 
pens that from Bag-Enderby Manor 
House to the Spilsby Road, near Har- 
rington, the main footpath runs along 
by a hedge in which grow a number 
of very large and aged laburnum 
trees,” which “at the flowering time 
of the year must have been, when the 
Tennysons were lads, an almost 
unique feature in local scenery.” 

Of considerable interest are the 
reminiscences of the Tennysons col- 
lected from the Somersby villagers, 
who incidentally attest the truthful- 
ness of “The Northern Farmer.” 

Tennyson’s father, the vicar, was 
remembered as “fond of tobaccer, he 
was; and, as for his sermons i’ church, 
they were ower good and ower short.” 

Canon Rawnsley’s description of 
Tennyson’s curious delivery of his 
own verse is very‘vivid. When he 
read: 

“Bury the Great Duke with an Empire's 
lamentation,” 

how he lengthened out the vowel 

a in the words “great” and ‘‘lamen- 

tation,” till the words seemed as if 

they had been spelt “greaat” and 

“lamentaation,” and how he rolled 

out and lengthened the open o’s in 

the words, 

“To the nooise of the moorrning of a 
mighty naation;” 

nor shall I cease to remember the 

way in which, as he approached the 

end of the line, 

“Warriors carry the warrior’s pall,” 
one felt as if the whole procession 
was in a kind of slow trot, or rather 
one seemed to see that curious up- 
and-down motion a great line of men 
makes on the march. 

Of the poet’s brother, Charles Ten- 
nyson Turner, we learn that, while 
he wrote in the morning the sonnets 
his greater brother admired, he sub- 
jected them to a severe post-prandial 
criticism. “If it runs and sounds well 
after dinner,’ he said, “I pass it.” 
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The book is illustrated with portraits 
and some twenty half-tone scenes of 
the countryside in the neighborhood 
of Somersby, of the churches and farm 
houses and village scenes with which 
Tennyson’s name is associated. 252 
pp. Indexed. 12mo.—N. Y. Post. 


REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 

This book gives a most interesting 
insight into Oxford “Varsity” life as 
it was from the early ’30’s to the ’50’s. 
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The author, the Rev. W. Tuckwell, 
during his career at the University, 
came in contact with some of the lead- 
ing men of that time, and the work 
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teems with personal anecdotes of such 
men as Max Miller, Dr. Pusey, Dr. 
Jowett, Lewis Carroll, Cardinal New- 
man, Dr. Arnold and others. 288 pp. 
8vo. 


——_——  - 


ECCENTRICITIES OF GENIUS. 

Major Pond evidently makes no ef- 
fort to be literary, and does not pre- 
tend to have produced literature. But 
he has added delightfully to the fund 
of information, and thereby made no- 
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From “ Reminiscences of Oxford”’ 


table contributions to the public gay- 
ety. This book will be enjoyed, 
quoted and often referred to. It is 
not keyed to a high note, though there 
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are clever uses of the deeper stops to 
be found, but it is exactly in the main 
what it pretends to be—pure and sim- 
ple personal reminiscences. But the 
author is possessed with a keen sense 
of humor and considerable powers of 
observation. 

A notable proportion of “Eccentric- 
ities of Genius” has heretofore ap- 
peared in the more sketchy form of 
newspaper articles and papers for 
semi-literary periodicals. Examina- 
tion shows, however, a careful revis- 
ion and filling in until the book is 
practically made original. One of the 
valuable features, as to the leading 
personages talked about, such as 
Henry Ward Beecher, Henry M. 
Stanley, Dr. Watson, Edwin Arnold, 
Edgar A. Nye and others, is the pres- 
entation of a number of letters written 
by these famous clients of the Major, 
and which, it is presumed, he has been 
allowed to use in the present form. 
They have biographical and literary 
value, and Stanley’s for example, have 
distinct historical importance. The 
extracts given from Beecher’s latest 
diary pages and the copious quota- 
tions from the valuable daily journals 
the lecture agency business requires 
the keeping of by the author, are also 
of special value, for they enable the 
reader to get very near the persons 
described, and that is of especial value 
in this book. 

He refers both keenly and cleverly 
to the change from didactic teaching 
and polemical oratory which charac- 
terized the first or “lyceum” period, 
to that growth in public taste which in 
the last thirty years has _ passed 
through the phases of mere entertain- 
ment by a wit, humorist, traveler or 
singer, to the present one of lectures 
which for the American public de- 
mands the presence and voice of those 
who ofttimes represent the best in our 
literary and scientific worlds, or have 
made the “strenuous life’’ the age de- 
mands vocal and vital by book and 
voice, recording and telling of great 
explorations, or the tales and deeds oi 
“daring-do”. which illumine even the 
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prosaic highways of traffic and make 
the by-paths of discovery into lumin- 
ous trails Of adventure, interest and 
knowledge. Major Pond’s book will 
enable us to make personal and con- 
crete the acts and character of many 
who have been and are still distin- 
guished in all these directions. 564 
pp. Indexed. 8vo.—N. Y. Times Sat- 
urday Review. 


THE TRANSIT OF CIVILIZA- 
TION FROM ENGLAND TO 
AMERICA. 


Edward Eggleston, author of 
“The Beginners of a Nation,” has now 
produced an independent work, but 
which also may be studied second in 
the series upon which he has so long 
been engaged. His object is to show 
exactly what America owes to Eu- 
rope, the basis of which obligations 
was laid in the seventeenth century. 
An idea may be given of Dr. Eggles- 
ton’s scheme through the titles of the 
chapters: ‘Medical Outfit of the 
Early Colonists,” “Medical Notions at 
the Period of Settlement,” “Tl olks 
Each and Mother English.” “Weights 
and Measures of Conduct,” “The Tra- 
dition of Education,” “Land Holding 
in the Early Colonies.” “The Tran- 
sit of Civilization” is not a history, as 
is usually understood by*the word, but 
it is a series of historical pictures de- 
scribing the many phases of Ameri- 
can life at a certain period, and re- 
lating how these phases were made 
to prevail. Mr. Eggleston shows the 
religious ideas which the immigrants 
of the seventeenth century brought 
with them and the modification of 
these ideas by the strange environ- 
ment and often appalling conditions 
which they encountered. In connec- 
tion with this topic there is a striking 
study of superstition and belief in 
witchcraft. Mother English, folk- 
speech, folk-lore and literature are 
presented with an unequaled richness 
of knowledge. 

The chapter relating to the early 
speech of the colonists, to their folk- 
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lore and literature, will particularly 
appeal to literary persons, especially 
those who care for the historical ro- 
mance. To the same persons, also, 
will be interesting the pages which re- 
late to the moral code and weights and 
measures of conduct, which are ex- 
plained with an intimacy of knowl- 
edge which throws a new light upon 
the moral standards of the seventeenth 
century settlers in America. 344 pp. 


Indexed. tz2mo.—N. Y. Times Sat- 
urday Review. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


Mr. A. Conan Doyle is practically 
the first to supply a detailed history 
of the war in its many operations, 
and he has done this in so interesting 
and enlightening a fashion that read- 
ers will be grateful for having the 


BOER SHARPSHOOTERS ATTACKING AN ARMOURED TRAIN NEAR CHIEVELEY 


Copyright, 19c0, by Dana, Estes and Company 


From “ Fighting for the Empire ’” 
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events of history so clearly and vet 
concisely placed before them. One 
feature of the volume is that it fa- 
vors no political faction or party, nor 
has Mr. Doyle intentionally set him- 
self the task of vindicating the ac- 
tions of any particular general or 
war-office official. He narrates the 
facts as he has found them, without 
fear or favor, and though further 
disclosures may give cause for a 
modification or withdrawal of some 


Copyright, 1900, by Dana, Estes and Company 


of the opinions expressed, there can 
be no doubt that on our present 
knowledge Mr. Doyle’s judgments 
and criticisms are amply justified. 
The history opens with an able 
and lucid account of the Boer posi- 
tion, founded on their actions from 
the first days of the Dutch Settle- 
ment in South Africa up to the time 
of the signing of the Convention in 
1884. Their hardy, virile, uncon- 
querable nature is especially pointed 
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out. Mr. Doyle then proceeds to a 
consideration of the cause of quarrel, 
and he enumerates the more serious 
of the Uitlanders’ grievances. At 
the same time the Boer side of the 
question is by no means lost sight 
of, and the argument that the coun- 
try was theirs and did not belong to 
the crowd of new comers in search 
of gold who clamored for a share in 
its government, is discussed at 
length. And so, after chapters re- 


From “ Paris in Its Splendor”’ 


spectively devoted to the negotia- 
tions and the eve of battle, we come 
to the actual outbreak of hostilities. 
The remainder of the book is de- 
voted to a description of the differ- 
ent strategic movements—the bat- 
tles of Talana Hill, Elandslaagte 
and Rietfontein, Lombard’s Kop and 
Nicholson’s Nek, Lord Methuens 
advance, the struggle at Magers- 
fontein, Stormberg, Colenso, Lady- 
smith, Spion Kop, Vaalkranz, Bul 
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ler’s final advance, the siege and re- 
lief of Kimberley, the effect of Rob- 
erts’s march to Bloemfontein, the 
siege of Mafeking and so forth. All 
is related in a graphic and scholarly 
manner that adds dignity to the de- 
scription. 476 pp. Indexed. 12mo.— 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


THE SLAVERY OF OUR TIMES. 

The opening chapters of this book 
of Tolstoy’s deal particularly with la- 
bor conditions in Russia, and there- 
fore are not of burning interest in this 
country. 

Tolstoy has a genuine love for hu- 
manity, there is no doubt. He is sin- 
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cerely grieved when he reads statis- 
tics which show that in England the 
average length of life among the 
working classes is twenty-nine years, 
while among the “upper” classes it is 
fifty-five years. Such a condition as 
this he considers as a subject of burn- 
ing interest—a wrong that ought to 
be not only talked about but righted. 

3ut when he informs us that all 
governments exist by force, and gives 
explicit rules to the individual by 
which he may assist in the abolish- 
ment of governments, we hesitate to 
follow him as a leader,no matter how 
clearly and cogently he states his po- 
sition. Governments, the author 
claims, are not necessary. The cause 
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of slavery is legislation. Legislation 
rests on organized violence. “but or- 
ganized violence is government, and 
how can we live without govern- 
ments? Without governments there 
will be chaos, anarchy; all the achieve- 
ments of civilization will perish, and 
people will revert to their primitive 
barbarism.” The existing order of 
things is defended as a matter of 
course by those to whom it is profit- 
able; it is also defended by those to 
whom it is not profitable, because 
they have become so accustomed to 
it that they think they cannot live 
without it. 

Without the least help from gov- 
ernment, and often in spite of the 
interference of government, people or- 
ganize all sorts of social undertakings 
—workmen’s unions, co-operative so- 
cieties, railway companies and syndi- 
cates. From the above excerpts it 
will be seen that Tolstoy is a Nihilist. 
But as he does not believe in violence, 
we should perhaps discriminate by 
calling him a peaceful Nihilist. Ail 
attempts to abolish slavery by vio- 
lence, he continues, are like attempt- 
ing to extinguish fire with fire, stop- 
ping water with water, or filling up 
one hole by digging another. Under 
the heading, “What should each man 
do?” the author recommends: 

“He should, first of.all, neither will- 
ingly nor under compulsion take any 
part in government activity, and 
therefore should neither be a soldier 
nor a field marshal, nor a minister of 
state nor a tax collector, nor a witness, 
nor an alderman, nor a juryman, nor 
a governor, nor .a member of parlia- 
ment, nor, in fact, hold any office con- 
nected with violence. Secondly, such 
a man should not voluntarily pay 
taxes to government, etc. Thirdly, 
he should not appeal to government 
violence for the protection of his own 
possessions, etc.” 

To those who have not the strength 
to go the full length, he advises a me- 
dium course. Such, for instance, as 
cannot renounce all their landed es- 
tates can diminish their extent. If all 


men were as disinterested and philan- 
thropic as he there would indeed be 
no need of governments. But goy- 
ernments and laws were not intended 
for such as he. 186 pp. 16mo.—Chi- 
cago Times-Herald. 


FIFTY YEARS OF THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE REPUB- 
LIC IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

Dr. J. C. Voigt, of the Cape Col- 
ony Volunteer Ambulance Service in 
the Transvaal in 1881, has written a 
formidable history of fifty years of 
the republic in South Africa. This 
work covers the period from 1795 to 
1845, and is, therefore, free from any 
expression of views on the present 
crisis in South African affairs. Nev- 
ertheless, the history may be regarded 
as a most admirable preparation for a 
thorough understanding of _ the 
events which have recently taken 
place in the once Dark Continent. 

This book is what its title promises 
that it shall be, a story of fifty years 
of development. It opens with a de- 
scription of the geographical contour 
of the continent and the political di- 
visions which have grown there. The 
author then proceeds to give a brief 
sketch of the early settlement under 
the Dutch East India Company. In 
this chapter one finds interesting tales 
of the early explorations northw ard, of 
the discovery of the great Karoo 
Plains, and matters of similar import. 
The account of the struggles with the 
\affirs is graphic and complete, and 
there is an abundance of information 
as to the racial characteristics and 
probable origin of the native tribes in 
South Africa. The author finds evi- 
dences of Oriental and Egyptian in- 
fluence. and of Arab-Ethiopian origin. 

Mr. Voigt brines out with remark- 
able clearness, and with an abundant 
array of historical facts, the bearing 
of the wars between the British and 
the Low Countries on the relations 
of England and the Dutch in South 
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Africa. This is a matter which has 
not been touched in the flood of re- 
cent works on the Transvaal, nearly 
all of which have been constructed to 
meet the wants of a public seeking 
for the immediate causes of the cur- 
rent war. The story teems with ac- 
counts of early fighting between Brit- 
ish and Dutch in Africa, and in the 
history of the subjection of the fron- 
tier republic of Graaf Reinet to the 
British Crown there is food for 
thought. The author being a Dutch- 
man, naturally studies the British 
methods in South Africa without 
fondness for them, 
called unfair in his intentions. 

In the final chapter of this impor- 
tant work the author deals with the 
policy of the British in treating the 
natives in South Africa. Perhaps this 
policy will surprise those who have 
not studied the methods of England 
in her other colonial lands. Two vol- 
umes. 350, 316 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review 


COVENTRY PATMORE HIS 
FAMILY AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 

Mr. Basil Champneys has fulfilled 
so well a task of singular difficulty 
that no fault appears in his volumes, 
except, perhaps, the inclusion of 
some temporary and trivial letters 
for the sake of Tennyson’s signa- 
ture. That Coventry Patmore kept 
these amongst the letters of his 
friends was doubtless due to some 
regret for a friendship of the past; 
but he would have felt contempt 
and a little pain at the thought of 
publishing notes—not, indeed, dis- 
honored, but so long ago honored 
that they had long been done with 
—as though to claim for the neg- 
lected poet the praise of the praised. 
Of such homage Patmore had his 
share. And yet, as one reads the 
letters of Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Carlyle and Newman, and Ruskin’s 


notes in “Sesame and Lilies,” his 


yet he cannot be 
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eulogies in “Time and Tide” 
“Elements of Drawing,” and in the 
letter that defended Patmore against 
the attack of the Critic in 1855, one 
becomes convinced that there must 
have been a sequestered region of 
humility in the centre of Coventry 
Patmore’s haughty soul. 

Coventry Patmore’s way of earn- 
ing his bread was “to write for the 
reviews ;” and his distaste for it says 
many things concerning the condi- 
tion of this kind of literature in the 
middle of the century. Not only 
did the journeyman’s labor of maga- 
zine padding renounce pretension to 
the name of art—nay, of skill—but 
the successes of the profession, the 
work that was not padding, were 
profoundly dishonored by the writ- 
ers of such advice as that already 
cited addressed to a young poet— 
that he should abstain from poetry 
lest his friends might have “the cost 
of maintaining a lank-ribbed author 
and a bare-footed family.” 

During the first years of his mar- 
riage to his wife Emily, Coventry 
Patmore wrote “The Angel in the 
House. The poem dealt not with an- 
cient princes nor with the modern 
poor, but with deans and their daugh- 
ters, andthose conditions of life which 
men who do not care to claim dig- 
nity for daily things hold to be no fit 
subject for poetry. 

The death of Emily Patmore in- 
spired, many years later, but with a 
living freshness, several of the odes 
of “The Unknown Eros.” Coven- 
try Patmore’s reception into the 
Roman Catholic Church took place 
two years after he had lost her, and 
his second martiage a little later. 
He loved to call himself a_ theo- 
logian. ‘To many of his friends such 
a description sounded as strange as 
the suggestion that his spirit had 
walked in “places infamous to tell,” 
Where God wipes not the tears from any 

eyes. 

The final impression we got from 
this book is that of a man strong 
willed, masterful, tender towards 
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his own, unbending towards his ene- 
mies, with a practical ability rare in 
modern poets, sensitive to offense. 
yet generous towards his friends, of 
an extraordinary intensity and con- 
centration of nature, narrowing his 
life upon one great purpose—the ex- 
ploration of the significance of love, 
in all its range from human to 
divine. And that, expressed in lofty 
poetry, and prose which few will 
read at first hand, was the life 
achievement of Coventry Patmore. 
8vo.—London Atheneum. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS HUXLEY. 

Some biographies trace for us the 
history of two or three generations 
of a family which shows at each 
step increasing mental distinction, 
till it culminates in one who is made 
the subject of the memoir. Not so 
here. In Huxley’s own phrase, 
“that glorious firmness which one’s 
enemies called obstinacy” that he 
received from his father, joined to a 
rapidity of thought which was of 
his mother’s transmission, produced 
in a family of no unusual mental 
power one of the strongest charac- 
ters and thinkers of his time. What 
he was, he was by inheritance; his 
education was most desultory, a 
state of things which we suspect to 
have been due to his own bent of 
mind; but from his earliest years he 
displayed that thirst to learn the 
“why” and “how” of things which 
to the outside public was his most 
prominent characteristic. 

Hooker, Darwin and Huxley all 
began scientific life in the navy on 
foreign service. Huxley’s first (and 
last) commission was to the Rattle- 
snake, a 28-gun frigate in the Sur- 
veying Service, detailed for investi- 
gation .of the Great Barrier Reef, 
Torres Straits, New Guinea, etc. 

Huxley was a member of the first 
London School Board; the City and 
Guilds Institute owes its present 


shape to him; he was an examiner 
for various bodies; active in the 
working of London University. 
These represent the more important 
but by no means all the calls upon 
his time. Small wonder that his 
health broke down badly in 1871, 
and that in 1885 he was compelled 
gradually to disengage himself from 
his unceasing engagements, begin- 
ning with his government appoint- 
ments and the presidency of the 
Royal Society. He had not only 
revolutionized biological teaching, 
he had secured a hearing for a great 


.idea which, but for him, would prob- 


ably be still the crotchet of a few 


professors rather than the key-note. 


of new systems of philosophy and 
sociology; he had raised the scien- 
tific ideal and practice; he had edu- 
cated the lay mind, even the govern- 
ment, to accept and encourage 
science. 

The last ten years of his life, 
though spent in increasingly bad 
health, were far from fruitless, al- 
though devoted mainly to holding 
the same trenches against new at- 
tacks. But his interests in the old 
movements and the old thoughts 
were undimmed till the end. That 
his fame will last is unlikely, but 
assuredly his life has left a profound 
impression which posterity will un- 
consciously receive, and his work, 
both controversial and purely scien- 
tific, will suffer that absorption into 
the sum of human knowledge which 
he regarded as its euthanasia. Two 
vols. 539, 541 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
—London Atheneum. 


A book is good company. It is 
full of conversation without loquac- 
ity. It comes to your longing with 
full instruction, but pursues you 
never.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


If a book comes from the heart, it 
will contrive to reach other hearts; 
all art and authorcraft are of small 
amount to that.—Thomas Carlyle. 
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GREAT WRITERS by GREAT WRITERS 


Shakespeare, b 
here is a stone over Shakes- 
peare’s grave on which 

there is this inscription: 

“I Good frend for Jesus sake for- 

N\| beare 
To digg the 
N Ws heare: 
Blest be ye man yt spares thes 
stones, 
And curst be he yt moves my 
bones. 

These lines, which may embody a 
wish expressed by Shakespeare, but 
which are hardly of his writing, have 
prevented the removal of the remains 
of the greatest Englishman to West- 
minster Abbey. Against the wall of 
Stratford Church there is a monu- 
ment to Shakespeare, with a laudatory 
inscription in Latin; but of far 
greater interest is the bust of the poet 
which forms part of the monument. 
It is coarse and rude of execution, 
but there is no reason for doubting 
that it gives at least a general idea of 
his personal appearance. According 
to this he was, at 53, a portly but not 
at all corpulent man, with a high fore- 
head, a head somewhat bald, a small 
aquiline nose, and a_ well-formed 
mouth and chin. Aubrey, the anti- 
quarian, who lived two generations 


after him, had heard that he was “a 
handsome, well-shapt man.” 


dust. encloased 


An en- 
graved portrait-upon the title page of 
the first collected edition of his works, 
which Ben Jonson, in some verses al- 
most as hard and expressionless as the 
engraving itself, assures us was a 
good likeness, has a general conform- 
ity in the features and the form of the 
head to the bust. 

The latter was originally colored 
after life, and had hazel eyes and au- 
burn hair and beard. ‘These traits 
were afterward obliterated by a coat 
of white paint. The bust and the en- 
graved portrait in the folio are the 
only portraits of Shakespeare which 


Richard Grant White 


are of undoubtable authenticity; but 
one known as the Chandos portrait 
has tradition of very respectable an- 
tiquity in its favor. There is a very 
slight and vague tradition that Shakes- 
peare “died a Papist,” but this is very 
improbable. His works favor no re- 
ligious form, sect or dogma. There 
was also a tradition in Stratford fifty 
years after his death that he, Dray- 
ton and Ben Jonson had “a merie 
meeting, and, it seems, drank too hard 
for Shakespeare died of a feavour 
there contracted.”’ This tradition has 
probably as little foundation as the 
other. 

Although Shakespeare was ac- 
knowledged as the greatest dramatist 
of his time, his reputation rather di- 
minished than increased during the 
century after his death. He had no 
followers or imitators; he established 
no school. Dramatic taste and dra- 
matic writing steadily declined after 
the Elizabethan Age (about 1575 to 
1625), and by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century Shakespeare was 
lightly thought of by literary critics, 
and much neglected by the actors. 
There had been among the reading 
public, however, a steady, although 
not a large, demand for his plays. 
The folio of 1623 was succeeded by 
another folio in 1632, and a third edi- 
tion was called for and published in 
1664. In the last “Pericles” and six 
spurious plays which had been pub- 
lished quarto in Shakespeare’s life- 
time, with his full name or his initials 
upon the title page, were included. 
A fourth edition, also in folio, ap- 
peared in 1685. Upon these four fo- 
lios, and upon the existing old quarto 
edition of twenty of the plays, the 
readers of Shakespeare depended un- 
til Rowe’s edition appeared in 1709. 
From the time of the appearance of 
this edition the fame of Shakespeare 
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steadily grew until about the begin- 
ning ot the nineteenth century he was 
acknowledged to be the first of poets 
and of dramatists, the most creative 
mind, the greatest master of imagina- 
tion and of language that the world 
has known. The number of Shakes- 
peare’s commentators has much ex- 
ceeded that of his editors. His text 
was left in such a condition by the 
printers of the old quartos and folios, 
that although it may be read even in 
those impressions with pleasure and 
with a full comprehension of its gen- 
eral meaning, there is to its perfection 
need of more critical labor than is 
required by most old manuscripts; and 
of such there is none to consult, for of 
Shakespeare writing not a line has 
come down to us—not even a word, 
except his own signature. It is safe 
to say that more critical ability and 
learning has been displayed upon this 
subject than upon any other in the 
whole range of literature, the poems 
of Homer perhaps excepted. The 
works written upon Shakespeare form 
a library in themselves, and a com- 
plete bibliography (unfortunately 
there is none such in existence) would 
fill a good-sized volume. 


Shakespeare, like so many other 
men of great eminence, left little trace 
of his personality behind him. His 
only son, Hamnet, died at the age of 
twelve years. His two married daugh- 
ters left children, but the family, even 
on the female side, became extinct in 
the third generation. New Place, his 
residence, upon his retirement from a 
theatre, after passing through several 
hands, was in 1759 razed to the 
ground by its last owner, the Rev. 
Francis Gastrell, who was exasperated 
by a quarrel with the town authorities 
and by the persecution of prying vis- 
itors to the home of the great poet. 
John Shakespeare’s house, which 
stands in Henley street, and in which 
it is probable that William was born, 
was a comfortable dwelling for that 
age. After falling into decay it was 
bought by an association and restored 
for preservation as a memorial of the 


poet. More recently the grounds of 
New Place and the cottage at Shot- 
tery, in which Ann Hathaway is sup- 
posed to have lived before her mar- 
riage have been bought for the same 
purpose. 


OBIPUZARY 


Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson, well 
known as a critic and dramatist, died on 
the December 5, at Rome, Italy. She 
was born in Massachusetts in 1837, and 
early entered upon literary work. All her 
life Mrs. Richardson was active in literary 
work, in lecturing, and as a dramatic com- 
poser and adapter. Among her best- 
known works were ‘Familiar Talks on 
English Literature,” “Old Love Letters,” 
“Stories from Old English Poetry,” “The 
History of Our Country” and “Abelard 
and Heloise, a Medizeval Romance.” She 
was the editor of “Songs from the Old 
Dramatists” and “Garnered Sheaves,” the 
latter being a collection of the writings of 
Mr. Richardson.—Publishers’ Weekly. 








William Wirt Henry, a grandson of Pat- 
rick Henry, and author of various histori- 
cal works, died on December 5, at his 
home in Richmond, Va. Mr. Henry was 
born in Red Hill, Charlotte County, Va., 
February 14, 1831. His works include the 
“Life, Correspondence and Speeches of 
Patrick Henry,” ‘Patrick Henry, the 
Earliest Advocate of American Independ- 
ence,” “The Rescue of Captain Smith by 
Pocahontas,’ “The Truth Concerning 
George Rogers Clark,” “A Defence of 
Captain John Smith’s Narrative’ and other 
historical papers. 


ANUKED AND 
ANUWU=ZLr RED 


W. L. asks where the speech of “Mark 
Twain” can be found, in which, in closing, 
he announced as his maxim of wisdom, 
“When in doubt, tell the truth.” 





M. M. asks: Who is the author of the 
following lines :— 
“ But a mightier power and stronger 
Man from his throne has hurled, 
And the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world.” 
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NEW BOOKS  WEW EMILION- 


BIOGRAPHY AND 


REMINISCENCES 
ApamM Duncan. By H. W. Wil- 


son. Adam Duncan was born in 
Dundee, Scotland, in 1731, and died 
in 1804. He ranked only after 
Nelson among his contemporaries. 
The author devotes special attention to 
the social and sanitary condition of the 
navy during his service. The Westminster 
Biographies. With portrait. 156 pp. 32mo. 


| 
(' 


ALFRED TENNysON. A saintly life. By 
Robert F. Horton. This life is written with- 
out personal knowledge, its materials drawn 
from the biography by Lord Tennyson, 
and is, the author says, “a study from a 
particular point of view, ethical or, I may 
even say, religious.”” Dr. Stopford Brookes’ 
and Mr. Frederick Harrison’s criticisms 
are the guides to the literary opinions ex- 
pressed. The first chapter sketches the 
life; the rest follow through their succes- 
sive stages, Tennyson’s productions, taking 
each period up and giving it a chapter. 
Illustrated. 323 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


ANDREW Jackson. By William Garrott 
Brown. This is not an exhaustive bi- 
ography, but it presents a clear, well pro- 
portioned and vital impression, a just and 
appreciative portrait of this man, one of 
the most characteristic figures in all Amer- 
ican history. There is no historical ro- 
mance more romantic than his history, and 
Mr. Brown has given it the right romantic 
touch. The work exemplifies very well 
the purpose of this series, which is not 
to gather new biographical material, but 
to tell the story of famous men with suf- 
ficient detail to make a complete picture, 
and vet so compactly as to reach the 
reader's mind with a single impression. 
The Riverside Biographical Series. With 
portrait. 156 pp. 16mo.—Philadelphia Times. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Paul Elmer 
More. The third of the Riverside Bi- 
ographical Series, of which Andrew Jack- 
son and James B. Eads are the earlier 
issues, tells the story of Franklin’s life 
in about 25,000 words, or three pages of 
a newspaper, in simple language intended 
for children or reading in schools. Cer- 
tain phases of Franklin's life are passed 
over without remark. With portrait. 139 pp. 
16mo. 


CELEBRATED COMEDIANS OF LIGHT 
OPERA AND MusiIcaL COMEDY IN AMERICA. 
By Lewis C. Strang. An essay on light 
comedy and opera closes this collection of 
sketches, which contains appreciations 
rather than lives, and includes Francis 
Wilson, James T. Powers, Walter Jones, 
DeWolf Hopper, Richard Golden, Thomas 
O. Seabrooke, Frank Daniels, Jerome 
Sykes, Dan Daly, Henry Clay Barnabee, 
Henry E. Dixey, Otis Harlan, Richard 
Carle, Digby Bell, Jefferson De Angelis 
and Peter F. Dailey. Illustrated. 293 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo. 


CovENTRY PAtTMORE: His FAMILY AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. By Basil Champneys. 
Two volumes. 8vo. Illustrated. 

See review. 

Daniet. DeFror. By Wilfred Whitten. 
A brief exposition of Defoe’s life and work. 
The Westminster Biographies. With fron- 
tispiece. II7 pp. 32mo. 


Davip GarRIcK AND His CoNTEMPO- 
RARIES. Edited by Brander Matthews and 
Lawrence Hutton. Sixteen portraits of 
celebrated actors and actresses accompany 
this new edition of a book issued some 
fifteen years ago. Garrick is the central 
figure only in a group of a dozen or more 
stars in his profession. Actors and Act- 
resses of Great Britain and the United 
States. 279 pp. Indexed. 


EcCCENTRICITIES OF GENIUS. Memories 
of famous men and women of the platform 
and stage. By Major J. B. Pond.  Illus- 
trated. 564 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review. 


James B. Eaps. By Louis How. James 
B. Eads (1820-1887) was an_ engineer, 
known, first, for his work of building gun- 
boats during the war; second, of construct- 
ing a bridge across the Mississippi at St. 
Louis; and third, for devising the measure 
for which the Southwest Pass of the Mis- 
sissippi River was scoured out. This bi- 
ographical appreciation does not enter upon 
the later doubts which existed as to Eads’s 
work, but it gives in brief space a rapid, 
readable and interesting account of the life 
of one of the greatest engineers of modern 
times. The Riverside Biographical Series. 
With portrait. 120 pp. 16mo. 


James FENIMORE Coorer. By W. B. 
Shubrick Clymer. Written by a grandson 
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of Admiral Shubrick, based on Louns- 
bury’s biography. This contains in addi- 
tion some unpublished letters. It rapidly 
sketches the literary history of Cooper, 
gives a chapter to his libel suits, and de- 
scribes his closing days. A chronology 
and bibliography completes the work. The 
portrait is after a photograph of a da- 
guerrotype taken by Brady in 1850. The 
position given Cooper is the one usual in 
American criticism. The Beacon Biogra- 
phies. 149 pp. 32mo. 


Joun Wesvey. By Frank Bonfield. The 
author uses his limited space to tell read- 
ably the well-known facts of the life of 
Wesley. He proves that Wesley “helped 
materially in the gradual lifting of Anglo- 
Saxondom out of the Paganism in which 
it was wallowing part of the way on the 
road back towards a perfect Christianity.” 
In the more important crises of his life 
he lets Wesley be his own biographer. 
The Westminster Biographies. With por- 
trait. 128 pp. 32mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS HENRY 
Huxtey. By his son Leonard Huxley. 
Two volumes. With frontispiece. 539, 541 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review. 

Lire oF Mrs. Bootu. The founder of 
the Salvation Army. By W. T. Stead. 
Mr. Stead has drawn most of his materials 
from the two large volumes, “The Life 
of Catherine Booth,” by her son-in-law, 
"Mr. F. De L. Booth-Tucker. He has 
written the work from the standpoint of 
one who looks upon Mrs. Booth as one 
of the important agencies in recasting the 
life of modern England. With this are 
various views in regard to psychical rela- 
tions which the previous biographer of 
Mrs. Booth disclaims in a guarded intro- 
duction. This part consists principally of 
the claim that Mrs. Booth has communi- 
cated with her children, only her daughters, 
since her death. The various steps of 
Mrs. Booth‘s work, her struggle for the 
independence of woman, her work as wife 
and as mother, as revivalist and spiritual 
director, in urging various social changes, 
are written in Mr. Stead’s somewhat ex- 
treme assertive style. With portrait. 256 
pp. Indexed. t12mo. 


LIVES OF THE PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND 
ArcuiteEcts. By Giorgio Vasari. These 
volumes of Vasari’s Lives, in an edition 
which will be completed in eight, are pref- 
aced by indifferent reproductions of Andrea 
del Sarto and Il Palma. The Temple Va- 
sari. With frontispieces. In eight vol- 
umes. Volumes IV and V. 257, 252 pp. 
Indexed. 32mo. 


LITERARY FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCE. 
A personal retrospect of American author- 
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ship. By W. D. Howells. Illustrated. 
288 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 

MEMORIES OF THE TENNYSONS. By the 
Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, author of “Life 
and Nature at the English Lakes.”  Il- 
lustrated. 252 pp. Indexed. iI2mo. 

See review. 

Mitton. By Walter Raleigh, author of 
“Style,” etc. 286 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 
See review. 

MIscELLANIES. By Edward Fitzgerald. 
There are things in this book that it was 
high time the Fitzgerald following knew 
something about. The Woodbridge re- 
cluse remembering his own youth and sym- 
pathizing with the youth of others, as in 
“Euphranor;” helping to establish the 
memory of a good and simple man, as in 
the memoir of Bernard Barton; striving 
to persuade people to read more of Crabbe, 
as in the preface to the “Tales of the Hall;” 
half humorously, half sadly, and all wisely 
commenting on proverbial sagacity, as in 
the preface to ‘“Polonius’”—this Fitzgerald 
is a more approachable figure than the 
Fitzgerald behind Omar Khayyam or even 
the “Letters.” Golden Treasury Series. 
207 pp. 32mo.—London Academy. 


REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. By the Rev. 
W. Tuckwell, M. A. Illustrated. 288 pp. 
8vo. 

See review. 

SypNEY SmitH, His Wit aAnp Wispoo. 
Preceded by a portrait of Sydney Smith, 
these extracts, after sketching his life in 
an introduction, give excerpts from his 
various works arranged alphabetically 
under subjects, an index of subjects which 
simply repeats the topics already scattered 
through the pages, and arranged alphabeti- 
cally without cross references. The Bibe- 
lots. 128 pp. Indexed. 32mo. 


VERBECK OF JAPAN. A citizen of no 
country. A life story of foundation work 
inaugurated by Guido Fredolin Verbeck. 
By William Elliot Griffis, author of ‘The 
Mikado’s Empire,” etc. This is a_ bio- 
graphical sketch of a born Hollander, who 
lived in America, and who in Japan from 
1859 to 1898 was busy in Government 
educational work. He taught scores of 
young Japanese, who have since occupied 
various positions under the Government, 
from Cabinet posts to more humble of- 
fices. Among the first documents he made 
his students familiar with were the New 
Testament and the Constitution of the 
United States. Illustrated. 376 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday 
Review. 

WRITINGS OF JAMES Maptson, THE. 
Comprising his public papers and his pri- 
vate correspondence, including numerous 
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letters and documents now for the first 
time printed. Edited by Gaillard Hunt. 
An introduction gives a brief sketch of 
Madison’s life and his papers. This is suc- 
ceeded by a chronology. The letters and 
public papers of Madison are then given 
chronologically, including his report on the 
debates of the Congress of the Confederation, 
extending from November 4, 1782, to June 
21, 1783. Mr. Hunt has occupied a promi- 
nent position in the State Department, and 
its collection of papers furnish material 
for this first volume of the first attempt 
to publish complete the “Writings of 
James Madison.” With frontispiece. Vol- 
ume I. 1769-1783. 484 pp. 8vo. 


a 
B O T A N 7 


MusHROOoMS, EDIBLE, PoIsONOUS, ETC. 
By George Francis Atkinson, author of 
“Lessons in Botany,” etc. These “stud- 
ies’ by a professor of botany in Cornell 
University began with Bulletins 138 and 
168 of the Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station, some of whose illus- 
trations are repeated. Following the gen- 
eral line of these bulletins, the issue is 
midway between scientific description and 
popular exposition. A general sketch on 
the development of the mushroom opens 
the work, and the usual botanical order 
is then followed. The closing chapters 
deal with the collection and preservation 
of fungi, give receipts for cooking, dis- 
cusses toxicology and offers a_ general 
prospectus to the genera, with a glossary 
and index. Colored illustrations and 
photographs repeated in half-tone furnish 
accurate and, on the whole, successful uses 
of the camera in botanical exposition. 
Studies of American Fungi. 275 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 


a 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


ANIMAL LAND FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. By 
S. H. Hamer, author of “Micky Magee’s 
Menagerie,” etc. Animal stories, illus- 
trated by half-tone reproductions from 
photographs from the London Zoo, some- 
what marred in the printing. There are 
also several colored full-page illustrations. 
— accounts are autobiographic. 74 pp. 
vO. 


ANIMALS OF 4isop, THE. 4sop’s Fables. 
Adapted and pictured by Joseph J. Mora. 
These animals are old friends in new guise. 
While some may prefer the originals to 
the modifications, none can deny that the 
style in which they are presented and illus- 
trated is clever. 211 pp. Quarto.—Philadel- 
phia Telegraph. 


ApriL Basy’s Book or TungEs, THE. 
With “The Story of How They Came to 
Be Written.” By the author of “Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden.” This book 
tells how the mother of three little girls, 
whose names were April, May and June, 
lived with them among _ the forests in 
Germany, and one snowy Easter was hard 
set to keep the little girls out of mischief. 
And so she set herself to put tunes to the 
old English nursery rhymes and teach her 
children the words and the tunes. The 
tunes are given, and so are the children’s 
comments on the words—for instance, on 
the behavior of the young man in “Where 
are you going to, my pretty maid?”—and 
the upshot of the different games that arose 
out of them, as when April played at being 
“Mary, Mary, quite contrary,” and poured 
chocolate over the heads of May and June, 
who were the pretty maids all in a row, be- 
cause they needed watering. Illustrated by 
Kate Greenaway. 77 pp. Small quarto.— 
N. Y. Mail and Express. 


Book OF SAINTS AND FRIENDLY BEAsTs, 
Tue. By Abbie Farwell Brown. In this 
book the author tells in entertaining style 
the legends clustering around many of the 
saints who were beloved, attended or 
helped by animals. The friendly beasts 
ranged from the lion and the wolf to the 
camel and the deer, and birds and fowls 
were also on speaking terms with the pious 
people of Christian legend. [Illustrated by 
Fanny Y. Cory. 225 pp. 12mo.—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


DimpLeE Dattas. The further fortune’ 
of a sweet little maid. By Amy _ E. 
Blanchard, author of “A Sweet Little 
Maid,” etc. A continuation of stories about 
little girls, by the same author. The various 
phases of a season at school, from the 
appearance of the new pupil to a May party 
at the end, round and decide the incidents 
of the book. Illustrated by Ida Waugh. 
194 pp. I2mo. 

Evsie’s YounG Foiks 1N PEACE AND 
War. By Martha Finley, author of ‘Elsie 
Dinsmore,” etc. The story of the Spanish- 
American War is told in this “Elsie” book. 
Two of Grandma Elsie’s young folks go 
as physicians and surgeons to the war and 
serve both in the West Indies and the Phil- 
ippines. With frontispiece. 185 pp. 12mo. 


ENGLAND’s HERO Prince. A story of 
the Black Prince. By Gordon Stables, 
M. D. Illustrated. 378 pp. 12mo. 


FIGHTING FOR THE Empire. The story 
of the war in South Africa. By James 
Otis, author of “Toby Tyler,” etc. Illus- 
trated by Frank T. Merrill and other well- 
known artists. 466 pp. I2mo. 


For His Country, AND GRANDMOTHER 
AND THE Crow. By Marshall Saunders, 
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author of “Beautiful Joe,” etc. Two sto- 
ries, one “For His Country,” and the other 
“Grandmother and the Crow,” brought in 
juxtaposition on the title page of this book, 
which is intended by the publishers for a 
short hour’s reading in a ‘cozy corner.” 
Illustrated by Louis Meynell and others. 
60 pp. I2mo. 

FoRTUNE HUNTERS OF THE PHILIPPINES; 
OR, THE TREASURE OF THE BURNING 
Mountain. By Louis Charles, author of 
“The Land of Fire,” etc. A boys’ juve- 
nile, laid in the Philippine islands, where 
two boys are shut up in a vault, find their 
way out and meet with a number of most 
extraordinary adventures. Illustrated. 214 
pp. I2mo. 


Fun AND Fro tic. By Louis Wain and 
Cliftcn Bingham. The fun and frolic of 
these pages are furnished by a merry com- 
pany, mostly of cats and dogs, who dress 
up in human apparel and disport them- 
selves in masquerades of human parts, with 
the result of a great deal of nonsense ex- 
pressed in clever doggerel, and in boldly 
drawn animal pictures which will fascinate 
young eyes. Illustrated. 144 pp. Quarto. 
—Literary World. 


Home oF Santa Craus, THE. The 
story of Leslie Gordon’s visit to Father 
Christmas, and of the strange sights he 
beheld in the town of toys. By George 
A. Best. A child’s story, illustrated by 


half-tones, many of them from photographs 
of scenes ingeniously made up by using 
teys, with a running series of adventures 
in toy-land. Illustrated from photographs 
by Arthur Ullyett. 188 pp. 8vo. 


House Tuat Grew, THe. By Mrs. 
Molesworth, author of “Carrots,” etc. This 
juvenile, by Mrs. Mary Louise (Stewart) 
Molesworth, is one of a long series of 
books of a similar character, which began 
in 1869 and now reaches nearly 50 in num- 
ber. It depicts English juvenile life in 
a sound wholesome narrative fashion. II- 
lustrated by Alice B. Woodward. 206 pp. 
12mo. 


In StoryLtanp. A volume of original 
pictures, stories and verses. Written by 
G. A. Henty, L. T. Meade and others. 
Edited and arranged by Alfred J. Fuller. 
This quarto-page issue, with largish type, 
frequent illustrations and a glazed page 
of heavy paper, gives original pictures, 
stories and verses illustrated by Ada Den- 
nis, E. Stuart Hardy, E. Lance and Hilda 
Robinson; edited and arranged by Alfred 
J. Fuller; written in England, made in 
Germany, and sold in New York and Phil- 
adelphia. 144 pp. Quarto. 

JUNGLE SCHOOL; OR, DR. JIBBER-JABBER 
BurcuaLL’s ACADEMY, THE. Written by 
S. H. Hamer, author of ‘‘Whys and Other 


Whys,” etc. Apologues for children, il- 
lustrated by colored prints as well as in 
black and white, containing the humor 
usual in children’s books issued for the 
Christmas sale. Drawn by Harry B. Neil- 
son. 64 pp. 8vo. 


LiFE OF St. JOHN FOR THE YOUNG, 
THE. By George Ludington Weed, author 
of “Great Truths Simply Told,” etc. This 
is a laudable attempt to put in simple, 
straightforward narrative form such an ac- 
count of the Beloved Disciple as would ap- 
peal to those of tender years. Among 
other good features are pictures of parts 
of Palestine and copies of famous religious 
pictures. 2590 ~pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 

LittLeE CoLonet’s House Party, THE. 
By Annie’ Fellows-Johnston, author of 
“The Little Colonel,’ ete. This story 
shows a sympathetic understanding of little 
people that will appeal to all children. 
Their sayings and doings are faithfully re- 
produced and will be appreciated by ob- 
servant parents. Illustrated by Louis Mey- 
nell.—Philadelphia Press. 


LittLE Forks’s ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL. 
Stories and poems for little people. The 
bound volume of an admirable monthly 
for little people, containing the numbers 
from November, 1898, to October, 1899. 
With original illustrations. 387 pp. Quarto. 


LittLeE Forks. A magazine for young 
people. A year’s issue of Little Folks, an 
English magazine, with occasional colored 
illustrations, principally composed of brief 
stories in the English vein, together with 
puzzles, etc., in each number. 475 pp. 8vo. 


Macic Moments. Verses’ by Clifton 
Bingham. These verses strike the golden 
mean so difficult to attain; that is, they 
are just nonsensical enough to be funny, 
and not enough so to be silly. The pictures 
are in the same spirit, and while they are 
primarily intended to please the little folks, 
they will be appreciated by the “grown- 
ups” as well. The feature which is des- 
tined to win the heart of childhood, how- 
ever, is the trick pictures. These are con- 
structed on the “lightning change’’ prin- 
ciple. You pull a string and, “Presto,” 
the picture you were looking at has become 
something entirely different. Pen and ink 
illustrations by Florence Hardy. Quarto. 
—N. Y. Journal. 


Merry Fork. A book for the children’s 
playtime. The children who figure in these 
pictures include many little tots, and the 
stories are simple. The typography is 
choice and the atmosphere is pure and 
wholesome. Illustrated by C. Stuart Hardy. 
12mo. Oblong. 


_On TO PEKIN; oR, OL_p Gtory IN 
Cuina. By Edward Stratemeyer, author of 
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“Under Dewey at Manila,” etc. The author 
reintroduces the Russell boys from_ the 
Old Glory series. The hero, Gilbert Pen- 
nington, a warm friend of “Ben” Russell 
in “A Young Volunteer in Cuba,” has 
become a lieutenant in the regular army, 
and goes from the Philippines with the 
Ninth Regiment to take part in the rescue 
of the beleaguered British Embassy ‘at 
Peking by the international forces.  Il- 
lustrated by A. B. Shute. 322 pp. 12mo.— 
Philadelphia Press. 

PeTeR Piper’s PEEPSHOW; OR, ALL THE 
Fun or THE Farr. By S. H. Hamer, 
author of ‘““Whys and Other Whys,” etc. 
A volume of juvenile jocoseria, turning 
upon the use of pigs, cats and dogs in va- 
rious human and semi-human occupations, 
written in a running narrative of English 
humor. With illustrations by Lewis Bau- 
mer and Harry B. Neilson. 72 pp. 8vo. 


TALE OF THE LITTLE Twin DRAGONS, 
Tue. By S. Rosamond Prueger. A juve- 
nile grotesque, with ichthyosaurs figuring 
as dragons, the horrible side of the sub- 
ject being carried to an extreme.  Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Oblong. 


THREE WITCHES, THE. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth. This is a bright little story of two 
imaginative English children and_ their 
three queer friends. It has much of the 
pretty fancy that gives charm to Mrs. 
Molesworth’s books and makes them 
rightly welcome. Illustrated. 278 pp. 12mo. 


Tiny Tots. Gives contents for a year 
of this small magazine, which has plenti- 
ful illustrations and short one-syllabled 
stories intended for very young children. 
192 pp. 8vo. 


TRAVELER TALES OF SOUTH AFRICA; OR, 
Stories Wuicu Picture Recent His- 
TORY. By Hezekiah Butterworth: The 
author’s purpose is somewhat similar to 
his “Zig Zag’ books; he presents by a 
connected narrative, with interpolated sto- 
ries and many illustrations, a picture of 
the present political situation of South 
Africa, and “the manner in which this part 
of the austral world has become so active 
and important a factor in the progress of 
mankind.” Educational Travel Series, or 
Travelers’s Tales of New Lands. 328 pp. 
12mo.—-Publishers’ IV eekly. 


Trip TO ToyLanp, A. A _ picture-story 
told by Henry Mayer. This “Trip to Toy- 
land,” written and published in England, 
is a full-page, oblong folio, with brightly 
colored illustrations, fairly well drawn 
though somewhat patchy in their effect. 
opposite to which are brief phrasings of 
the various incidents depicted in the draw- 
ings, which last appear to have been made 
before the letter press. 127 pp. 12mo. 
Oblong. 


True Bear Stories. By Joaquin Mil- 
ler, with introductory notes by Dr. David 
Starr Jordan. Together with a thrilling 
account of the capture of the celebrated 
“Grizzly Monarch.” This is a collection 
of tales written, the author says, to supply 
a demand which he has noticed for bear 
stories. He claims that the children of 
his acquaintance will accept no other type 
of story when they can get one about a 
bear; and it is certainly true that some of 
the most successful juvenile literature is 
that in which this big, furry, slow-witted 
beast figures conspicuously. Mr. Miller 
has put a great many of his own experi- 
ences into this book, and as he has had an 
adventurous and varied life, it may be sup- 
posed that these experiences are interest- 
ing. In truth, they are, and the stories are 
well told. Fully illustrated. 259 pp. 12mo. 
—IVashington Times. 


URCHINS OF THE SEA. By Marie Over- 
ton Corbin and Charles Buxton Going. 
“Urchins of the Sea” are a droll lot, and 
F. I. Bennett has pictured) them in a 
most comical way in the drawings that 
accompany the rollicking verses. Mr. 
Bennett has been most happy in taking 
the sea urchin. and giving a laughable 
mouth and eyes and spider legs to the 
pudgy bodies, and has executed the pict- 
ures with remarkable skill, and they are 
possessed of artistic merit far beyond what 
any one ever expects in a work of this 
kind. He has certainly done something 
that is not likely to be ephemeral, and if 
his colleagues have sufficient invention to 
devise new adventures for the ludicrous 
sea urchins they ought to have as long 
a career as the Brownies. For the pres- 
ent, Fopsy and Pudgy and Wobbledy Jim, 
as the ringleaders, are seen at school with 
the Mermaid (perhaps the best picture in 
the book from an artistic standpoint), or 
playing the adventurous game of “tickle- 
the-lobster,” or riding on the backs of 
queer-looking sea-horses. 71 pp. 12mo. 


Oblong.—Philadelphia Press. 


WaTER PeopLe, THE. By Charles Lee 
Sleight, author of “The Prince of the Pin 
Elves.” Continues the strains of fairy 
stories previously written by the author, 
“The Prince of the Pin Elves.” Taking a 
little girl through the depths, when the 
usual adventures of king and queen, gnome 
and sprite, fish and eel, take place. Cosy: 
Corner Series. Illustrated by Alice S. 
Butler. 153 pp. 1I2mo. 


Wuat Dip THE Biack Cat Do? Guess! 
By Margaret Johnson. The tale of the 
black cat, the pranks she performed and 
the mischief she did, is told in rebus form, 
and young eyes and quick fingers will find 
absorbing entertainment in supplying the 
text with the words which the pictures 
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interspersed suggest. Illustrated by the 
author. 81 pp. 16mo. Oblong. 


YOUNG BANDMASTER; OR, CONCERT, 
STAGE AND BATTLEFIELD, THE. By Cap- 
tain Ralph Bonehill, author of “Gun and 
Sled,” etc. In this book are related the 
adventures of a youth who is compelled 
through the actions of his miserly guardian 
to make his own way in the world. The 
lad is musically inclined, and becomes at 
first a player in a small orchestra, and 
later on a cornet soloist and bandmaster. 
This all happens at the time of the war 
with Spain, and the young musician goes to 
Cuba and plays with one of the bands at 
the capture of San Juan Hill and El Caney. 
Illustrated. 270 pp. I2mo. 


YounG GUNBEARER, THE. A tale of the 
neutral ground, Acadia, and the siege of 
Louisburg. By G. Waldo Browne, author 
of “The Woodranger,” etc. While full 
of adventure, the interest in which some- 
times rises to the pitch of excitement, this 
story is not sensational in an unpleasant 
sense, for Mr. Browne writes with dignity 
if with liveliness, and with a sober and sub- 
dued tone even when dealing with inci- 
dents of a rousing description. Illustrated 
by Louis Meynell. 334 pp. 12mo.—Literary 
World. 
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CRITICAL AND HistoricaL Essays. By 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. Continues 
the edition of Macaulay’s Essays in the 
Temple Classics; three essays, Bacon, 
Temple, and Gladstone on Church and 
Statg, an editor’s appendix which gives a 
briet list of the chief dates in Macaulay’s 
life, references in regard to the subject of 
each of the essays, and a glossary of allu- 
sions and an index. In five volumes. Vol- 
ume III. With frontispiece. 372 pp. 32mo. 


GOLDEN LEGEND; oR, LIVES OF THE 
Saints, THE. As Englished by William 
Caxton. The “Golden Legend” is con- 
tinued in this volume from St. Catherine 
to the end. <A general index of saints, 
patriarchs, festivals of the church and some 
other matters closes the issue, but is too 
incomplete to be of full service. The 
Temple Classics. With frontispiece. Vol- 
ume VII. 291 pp. 32mo. 


IVANHOE. A romance. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Scott’s novel in two volumes in 
the Temple Classics for Young People, 
with twelve illustrations, one in each vol- 
ume, in color by C. E. and H. M. Brock. 
Scott’s notes are given, but no other ad- 
dition. Volume I. 318 pp. 32mo. 


Our VitiaceE. Sketches of rural char- 
acter and scenery. By Mary Russell Mit- 
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ford. Mary Russell Mitford’s sketches of 
English life entitled “Our Village,” origi- 
nally appeared in The Ladies’ Magazine in 
1819, continuing until 1832. They were 
republished in five small volumes, being 
reprints of the papers as they appeared 
in magazine form. Other editions appeared 
in 1843, 1848, 1852 and 1856. They are 
a picture of life at “Three Mile Cross, a 
little village between Reading and Basing- 
stoke.”” This issue is preceded by a por- 
trait of Miss Mitford from the one now 
in the National Gallery by Lucas, and the 
text has been carefully revised with the 
original magazine publication. Folk life in 
the New England village at the opening 
of the nineteenth century is the subject of 
the volume. The Temple Classics. With 
portrait. 360 pp. 32mo. 


ROMANCE OF THE Ross, THE. By W. 
Lorris and J. Clopinel. Englished by 
F. S. Ellis. Volume II. The Temple 
Classics. With frontispiece. 268 pp. 32mo. 


SINTRAM AND His CoMPANIONS. AND 
AsLauGA’s Knicut. By La Motte Fouqué. 
The Temple Classics for Young People, 
of which this issue of Fouqué’s story is 
one, are issued in the general form of the 
Temple Segies, bound in gray cloth, with 
flexible covers, a charming book plate 
on the inside, one colored illustration, and 
the rest in black and white—in this case 
twelve, by Charles Robinson—and type 
somewhat smaller than is usual in chil- 
dren’s books. With twelve illustrations 
by Charles Robinson. 218 pp. 32mo. 
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ANNIE RussELt 1n “A Roya FAmILy.” 
As produced at the Lyceum Theatre, New 
York. Published with the authorization of 
Mr. Charles Frohman. A series of splen- 
did pictures of Miss Russell in scenes from 
this most successful play, printed on heavy 
plate paper. Folio. Paper. 


FANTASTICKsS, THE. A romantic comedy 
in three acts. By Edmond _ Rostand. 
Freely done into English verse by George 
Fleming. With frontispiece. 146 pp. 
16mo. 


Gay Lorp Quex, Tue. The comedy in 
four acts. By Arthur W. Pinero, author 
of “Sweet Lavender,” etc. Illustrated. 
186 pp. 12mo. 

See With New Books. 


Joun Drew as Ricuarp CarveL. A 
dramatization of Winston Churchill’s novel 
of the same name. As produced at the 
Empire Theatre, New York. Published 
with the authorization of Mr. Charles 
Frohman. Reproductions in half-tone of 
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photographs, giving scenes from the play 
which introduce Mr. Drew, and an orna- 
mental cover. Folio. Paper. 


MASQUE OF JUDGMENT, THE. A masque- 
drama in five acts and a prelude. By 
William Vaughn Moody. A lyrical drama, 
the theme of which is the struggle between 
mortal passion and immortal calm—hu- 


manity and the angelic world—culminat- 
ing in the Valley of the Judgment. Intellect- 
ually the poem is a vindication of individual 
will and passion as a means of salvation 
—on its imaginative side an attempt to 
render in broad imagery certain funda- 
metaphysics and 


mental conception of 
theology. 127 pp. 16mo. 


MaupE Apams In L’Arcton. A drama 
in five acts. By Edmond Rostand. Adapted 
into English by Louis N. Parker. A 
pictorial souvenir published with the 
authorization of Mr. Charles Frohman. 
Reproductions in half-tone of photographs 
from Miss Maude Adams’s representation 
of the work, with a drawing in chalk by 
Ernest Haskell. Quarto. Paper. 


SHE Stoops To ConguEeR. A comedy. 
By Oliver Goldsmith. A new popular issue 
of this famous Abbey Edition of Gold- 
smith’s comedy. With drawings by Edwin 
A. Abbey. 221 pp. I2mo. 


se & 


EDUCATIONAL 


DICKENS AS AN Epucator. By James 
L. Hughes, author of “Mistakes in Teach- 
ing,” etc. Dickens as an educational re- 
former is discussed in this volume, which 
has “two purposes, to prove that Dickens 
was the great apostle of the new education 
to the English-speaking world, and to 
bring into connected form under appro- 
priate headings the educational principles 
of one of the world’s greatest educators, 
and one of its two most sympathetic 
friends of childhood.” Dickens describes 
28 schools in his writings,and his numerous 
references to children are brought together 
in this work which, after an introductory 
chapter upon the place of Dickens among 
educators, takes up various phases of edu- 
cation and illustrates them by excerpts 
from Dickens’s works. International Edu- 
cation Series. 319 pp. I2mo. 


MapAME THERESE PAR ERCKMANN- 
Cuatrian. Edited for school use. By 
C. Fontaine, B. L. The notes are very few, 
yet furnish all information needed for a 
thorough comprehension of the text when 
used in connection with the vocabulary. 
The text contains about thirty-eight hun- 
dred different words. 191 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 
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Tuincs A Boy SHoutp Know ABOUT 
Evectricity. By Thomas M. St. John, 
Met. E., author of “Fun with Magnetism,” 
etc. Intended to give boys a general ac- 
count of the electrical phenomena around 
them. Half of the book is devoted to a 
general account of electricity, and the 
electrical bell, telephone, telegraph, dy- 
namo, lamp, X rays, automobiles and dif- 
ferent forms of currents are then described 
in unscientific language, with simple dia- 
grams. Illustrated. 179 pp, Indexed. 
I2mo. 
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Ace or Faitu, THe. By Amory H. 
Bradford, D. D., author of “Spirit and 
Life,” etc. This is a volume which adresses 
itself to the liberal religious community 
and seeks, in clear, reasonable, hopeful 
tones, to interpret the fatherhood of 
God, and to indicate the effect of the idea 
upon human institutions. It is never 
dogmatic, and, therefore, is in harmony 
with the philosophical spirit of the time, 
and it contends that the science and 
philosophy of the age have made it one 
of faith rather than of doubt—faith not, 
indeed, in dogma, but in the unity of life 
and the benevolence of the existing world 
order. 306 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE, 
Tue. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. With 
an introduction by Richard Burton. A 
reprint of a work whose copyright has 
expired, with an amiable introduction by 
Richard Burton. A colored frontispiece 
of “the one-horse shay,” by Frank M. 
Merriman, fronts a rubricated and archaic 
title page. New edition. 329 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


CoMFORT AND Exercise. An essay 
toward normal conduct. By Mary Perry 
King. These essays deal with various 
phases of American social life, “Comfort” 
being used as a synonym for good sense. 
“Exercise” is the subject of the last two 
essays, and these recommend training in 
breathing and movements based rather on 
rhythm than on regularity. 138 pp. 12mo. 


EssaAYES OR COUNSELS, CIVILL AND 
MorALL, OF Francis Bacon, THE. Lo: 
Vervlam, Viscount St. Alban. First pub- 
lished 1597. Newly written in 1625, and 
now edited by Walter Worrall. With an 
introduction by Oliphant Smeaton. This 
edition of Bacon’s “Essays” opens with 
an introduction by Oliphant Smeaton, 
which sketches his life with no special orig- 
inality. The essays are printed with 
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rubricated initials and tail-pieces in the 
order in which they first appeared in 1597, 
with notes and index of quotations and a 
glossary. The book is bound in white 
buckram with gilt side stamp, and printed 
on thin firm paper. The margin is ample. 
Illustrated. 291 pp. 8vo. 


How To Succeep. By Austin  Bier- 
bower, author of ‘The Morals of Christ,” 
etc. 225 pp. I2mo. 


MaJjEsty OF CALMNESS, THE. Individual 
problems and possibilities. By William 
George Jordan, author of “The Kingship 
of Self-Control.” The author has humor 
and a rich fund of practical knowledge of 
human nature. He does not preach; he 
reflects in an epigrammatic way, scatter- 
ing many a pearl of suggestion and help- 
ing thought through his pages. 54 pp. 
I2mo. 


MARIUS THE EpIcurREAN. His sensations 
and ideas. By Walter Pater. This library 
issue of the works of Walter Pater, limited 
to 75 copies, is beautifully printed on a 
large and roomy page, making a volume 
whose weight is decreased by the use of 
linen paper. No better framing of this 
author is likely to appear. The Works of 
Walter Pater. Volume I. 247 pp. 8vo. 


NosLtE WomaAnuHoop. By Charles F. 
Dole, author of “The Coming People,” 
etc. The author calls attention to the fact 
that ‘we have all the teachings of history 
to warn us of social and political revolu- 
tion. wherever careless, selfish, and ignoble 
women set the tone of societv,’” and he 
proceeds to draw a picture of the woman- 
hood which aids and uplifts, not retards, 
the progress of the world. In the book 
are chapters on “What Makes a Woman 
Noble,” “Why Women Need Religion,” 
and “The Highest Office of Women.” In 
each of these chapters is food for thought 
as well as help for her who would fain set 
her foot upon the ladder of womanly 
progression and so help herself to help 
the world, no matter how limited her 
sphere might seem to others. The Day’s 
Work Series. 61 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia 
North American. 


Our NaMEs, THEIR ORIGIN AND SIG- 
NIFICATION. By S. M. Burnham, M. A. 
Brief essays upon the different causes and 
meanings of names are followed by lists 
of Hebrew and Saxon names and family 
surnames. A long array of the last is 
given, but by no means all. 98 pp. 16mo. 


Some PHILOSOPHY OF THE HERMETICS. 
By Paul Karishka. This is a collection 
of essays and is a departure in theosophist 
presentation of new ideas. The essays pass 
from the extreme of poetic expression to 
prose and vice versa. 232 pp. I2mo. 


WAR AND Poticy. Essays. By Spencer 
Wilkinson. In this book the author dis- 
cusses, at dates between 1885 and the pres- 
ent moment, subjects as diverse as the 
strategy of Gustavus Adolphus and Fred- 
erick the Great, Plevna, the life of Nelson, 
the Khyber and Chitral, the defence of 
London, and the Boer war; but unity of 
purpose runs through all the essays and 
makes the book a connected whole. Per- 
haps the freshest and most generally inter- 
esting portions of the volume are those 
which deal with the acts and writings of 
the Archdukes Charles and Albert of 
Austria. 443 pp. 8vo.—London Atheneum. 


WINSOME WoMANHOOD. Familiar talks 
on life and conduct. By Margaret E. 
Sangster. This book does not deal entirely 
with the young maid, although the first 
chapter relates to “The Girl of Fifteen,” 
but goes on to the coming of the sup- 
posedly inevitable Prince and ‘The Little 
Home for Two.” In each chapter are 
words of counsel and comfort, all distin- 
guished by great common sense and the 
author’s genuine love for the subject. To 
show Mrs. Sangster’s point of view it is 
but necessary to quote a single passage 
concerning women. In it she says: “She 
must reign in the home, and the home, 
thank God, is forever the tent of repose, 
the tabernacle of refuge, the shelter from 
the world’s wild fury, and the _heart’s 
harem of delight.” Illustrated by studies 
from life by W. B. Dyer. 260 pp. 12mo.— 
Philadelphia North American. 
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FAIRY TALES 
AND FOLK-LORE 


NorsE Storres Retoip. From the 
Eddas. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. This 
is a new edition of this well-known work 
and is issued in a style similar to Mr. 
Mabie’s other works. 250 pp. 16mo. 
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ANNEKE. A little dame of New Nether- 
lands. By Elizabeth W. Champney, author 
of “Witch Winnie,” etc. Morgan the 
Buccaneer, New Amsterdam and the Pat- 
rons, Holland, the court of William of 
Orange and the home of Rembrandt, the 
Dutch and English sea wars, the Jesuit 
missionaries, a hidden treasure—all these 
things go to the making of this story of 
and for the Dames and Daughters of Co- 
lonial days. The fiction respects the facts 
of history, it being the author’s aim to 
present a picture of the life of the period, 
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and to trace the influences in Holland and 
England that led to the founding of the 
colony of New Netherlands, and to its 
seizure by the English. With illustrations. 
313 pp. I2mo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


At Opps WITH THE REGENT. By Burton 
Egbert Stevenson. This is a story of the 
Cellamare Conspiracy, the scene being laid 
in France during the regency of Philip 
d’Orléans. Most of the action takes place 
in Paris—‘‘the tottering, dingy, intriguing 
Paris of two centuries ago.” With a frontis- 
piece by Anna Whelan Betts. 365 pp. 
I2mo. 


Ben Hur. A tale of the Christ. By 
Lew Wallace, author of “The Fair God,” 
etc. This issue of ‘Ben Hur,” a book first 
published in 1880, is illustrated from draw- 
ings by William Martin Johnson and from 
photographs. It is a reprint of a larger and 
more luxurious edition, which appeared in 
1899, with each page of print margined 
by drawings and half-tone reproductions 
of scenes and localities in the book. Two 
volumes. 438-853 pp. I2mo. 


BoHEMIAN LIFE. (La vie de Bohéme.) 
By Henri Miirger. 294 pp. I2mo. 
See With New Books. 


CapTIVE OF War, A. By Solon Hyde. 
An autobiographical account of a soldier, 
captured at Chickamauga, who passes his 
time as a prisoner at Andersonville and 
Salisbury, of whose horrors a close per- 
sonal description is given. 389 pp. I2mo. 


CaRDINAL’s Rose, THe. A novel. By 
Van Tassel Sutphen. This story begins 
with a young man’s attending a cinemato- 
graph exhibition, where he sees in a mov- 
ing picture what appears to be the theft of 
a dispatch book from the coat pocket of 
a gentleman in the crowd. A _ young 
woman appears in the pictureasif she might 
be in some way involved in the theft. The 
young man, struck by her attractive appear- 
ance, starts out to find her. Illustrated. 
271 pp. si2mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday 
Review. 

CHRISTMAS STORY FROM Davip Harum, 
THe. By Edward Noyes Westcott. No 
other episode in Mr. Westcott’s book pre- 
sents the tenderness and quaintness and 
the full quality of David Harum’s char- 
acter with the richness and pathos of the 
story which tells how he paid the “‘int’rist” 
upon the “cap’tal” invested by Billy P. 
Fortunately, this story lends itself readily 
to separate publication, and it forms an 
American “Christmas Carol” which stands 
by itself. Wm. H. Crane Edition. Illus- 
trated from Mr. Charles Frohman’s pro- 
duction of “David Harum,” a comedy 
dramatized from the novel. 107 pp. 16mo. 


Daisy Mritter. By Henry James, Jr. 
This ornamental edition of Mr. James’s 
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master sketch of the traditional American 
girl abroad is stiff in the back, like some 
of the females whose type he has in mind, 
and it does not respond with alacrity to 
an investigating touch, wherein it is just 
the opposite oi the girl in question. II- 
lustrated from drawings by Harry W. 
McVickar. 134 pp. I2mo. 


Day oF Wratu, Tue. By Maurus Jokai. 
*“*Szomoru Napok’ was written in the 
darkest days of Maurus Jokai’s life, and 
reflects the depression of a naturally gen- 
erous and sanguine nature bowed down, 
for a time, beneath an almost unendurable 
load of unmerited misfortune. The story 
was written shortly after the collapse of 
the Magyar Revolution of 1848-49. Jdkai 
also was in the category of the proscribed. 
To the author of ‘Szomoru Napok’ the 
whole world seemed out of joint. A tale 
of suffering, crime and punishment, the 
book is a bitter satire on the crying abuses 
and anomalies due to the semi-feudal con- 
dition of things which had prevailed in 
Hungary for centuries, the reformation 
and correction of which had been the 
chief mission of the Liberal Party in Hun- 
gary to which Jékai belonged. In ‘Szo- 
moru Napok’ will be found sonie of Jékai’s 
most original characters, notably, the ludi- 
crous, if infinitely mischievous, political 
crotcheteer,,Numa Pompilius;’ the drunken 
cantor, Michael Korde, whose grotesque 
adventure in the dog kennel is a true 
Fantastestueck a la Callot; the infra-human 
Mekipiros; the half-crazy Leatherbell, and 
that fine, soldierly type, General Vertessy.” 
—Preface. 352 pp. I2mo. 


Docs oF War, THE. By Edgar Picker- 
ing, author of “The Fortunes of Claude,” 
etc. A romance of the Civil War, opening 
at St. Ives in the year 1636 and introducing 
us to Mr. Oliver Cromwell in church. The 
story produces an interesting train of inci- 
dent and ends with the execution of 
Charles I. With original illustrations by 
Lancelot Speed. 343 pp. 12mo.—London 
Academy. 


Don QUIXOTE OF THE MANCHA. Retold 
by Judge Parry. An adaptation of Cer- 
vante’s immortal tale to the understanding 
of young readers, Judge Parry having en- 
deavored to retain as much of its wit and 
humor as he judged possible. The tale 
is based upon the numerous English trans- 
lations in existence, notably that of Skelton. 
Illustrated by Walter Crane. 245 pp. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


EucENE Norton. A tale from the 
Sagebrush Land. By Annie Shannon 
Monroe. A tale of a young American girl 
who is called home after her first triumph 
as a singer in Berlin. To please an irate, 
imperious father, she marries a man con- 
nected with mining interests and departs 
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for lonely camp life. Eugene Norton 
heard her sing in Berlin and followed her 
to America. He is a physician and full 
of noble ideals. The outcome is unex- 
pected. 291 pp. 12mo0.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


. EXEMPLARY Novets. By _ Cervantes. 
Translated by James Mabbe, 1640. Short 
romances by the author of “Don Quixote,” 
first published in 1613, two of which, not 
given here, “The Curious Impertinent” 
and “The Captive Story,” were inserted 
in the author’s greater work composed in 
Seville between 1588 and 1603. They are 
issued in a translation of James Mabbe, 
first printed in 1640, the author whom Mr. 
Dyce identifies as the “I. M.” of the 
Shakespeare First Folio. Illustrated. Two 
volumes. 220, 211 pp. With notes. I2mo. 


Fors 1n Law. By Rhoda Broughton, 
author of “Good-bye, Sweetheart,” etc. 
The story opens with the rejection by a 
girl of a curate who has just proposed to 
her. The intense unwitting egotism and 
lack of understanding of woman, which is 
particular to all men in general, is well 
shown. The reason for the rejection is 
odd—it is because the girl wants to devote 
herself to her brother, who, ten years be- 
fore, had had man’s common experience 
and had been jilted. He will never look 
at a woman again, the sister declares. A 
few hours later the brother announces that 
he has just proposed and has been accepted. 
Of course, it develops that the sister does 
not like her prospective sister-in-law, and 
small wonder; and that the man, as usual, 
has made a fool of himself. And how 
utterly he had made a fool of himself 
Miss Broughton shows unmercifully. The 
story rolls on merrily with keen descrip- 
tions of foolish men and women. 326 pp. 
12mo.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


For Tommy, AND OTHER StTorIEs. By 
Laura E. Richards, author of “Captain 
January,” etc. Short stories, principally 
for boys, on the ordinary life of the New 
England village, taking up incidents and 
making each turn its moral. With frontis- 
piece. 225 pp. 16mo. 


ForTuNE OF A Day, THe. By Grace 
Ellery Channing-Stetson. Short stories of 
Italian life, separately entitled: “Fortune 
of a Day;” “Ashes, Dust and Nothing;” 
“Feast of Bluebirds;” ‘‘Uccelli with Golden 
Voices;” “The Bonselli’s Daughter;”’ 
“Oreste’s Patron;” ‘‘Rise of the Varmi;” 
“A Wise Little Fool.” 319 pp. 16mo. 


GENTLE ART OF COOKING WIVES, THE. 
By Elizabeth Strong Worthington, author 
of “How to Cook Husbands,” etc. The 
writer shows a humorous knowledge of 
those details of married life and house- 
keeping that managed right or managed 
wrong produce either happiness or tragedy. 
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With frontispiece. 16mo.—Pub- 


lishers’ Weekly. 


247 PP. 


HEIRS OF YESTERDAY. By Emma Wolf, 
author of “The Joy of Life,” etc. In spite 
of the assimilative powers of the American 
republic, the Jews remain here as in Europe 
and elsewhere, now as always, “a peculiar 
people;” the characteristics of the race are 
as active as ever, and in the attitude of 
Gentiles towards Jews there is too often 
the same display of ignorance and injustice 
that has marked all past history. This 
social problem Miss Wolf has invested 
with the concrete charm of human action 
and character. The reader plunges into 
a swift, breezy story. full of incident, 
with perfectly individualized characters who 
leave no doubt that they are alive and not 
mere puppets. 287 pp. 16mo. 


INN OF ‘THE SILVER Moon, THE. By 
Herman Knickerbocker Viele. A_ story 
laid in rural France, drifting into phantasy 
from time to time, with touches of ro- 
mance, and ending happily. 198 pp. 16mo. 


IN THE ALAMO. By Opie Read, author 
of “Bolanyo,” etc. With frontispiece. 367 
pp. I2mo. 


_Into THE Licut. The story of a boy’s 
influence. By Eben’  E. Rexford, and 
“India,” a story of the famine. By Helen 
Frances Huntington. A religious juvenile, 
written from the Mennonite standpoint, 
giving an account of a boy‘s conversion. 
A short story of the Indian famine is added 


in the same volume. 109 pp. I2mo. 


Lessons IN Love. By Katrina Trask, 
author of “John Leighton, Jr.” A volume 
of interesting and well-written short sto- 
ries, the theme of which is love and love- 
making. The titles are: “A Just Man,” 
“After a Year,” “Acts and Entr’actes,” 
“After All,” “The Hall-Mark” and “Be- 
yond.” With frontispiece. 138 pp. 1I2mo. 


L’HASA AT Last. By J. MacDonald 
Oxley, author of “On the World’s Roof,” 
etc <A story of a journey from the west 
of China to the capital of Thibet. The de- 
scription of the strange lands and peoples 
seen, the adventures passed through, and 
the hardships endured make most interest- 
ing reading. Illustrated. 269 pp. 12mo. 


Lorps OF THE Nortu. By A. C. Laut. 
The Hudson’s Bay’s Company’s hunters, 
trappers and agents, with Indians and 
Catholic missionaries, are the characters 
brought upon the stage in this novel, which 
the author suggests, in a brief introduc- 
tion, is intended to give a close narrative 
of a life now disappearing. The usual 
sources are quoted. 442 pp. I2mo. 


Love oF Comrapves. By Frank Mathew. 
The time of this story is 1640; the scene 
Ireland. A young soldier is killed while 

















carrying a letter to Lord Strafford. His 
sister disguises herself and undertakes the 
dangerous journey. The ring she carries 
as a voucher to the nobleman is marked 
“Love of Comrades.” Her adventures are 
startling and founded on history. 242 pp. 
12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Lux Vitae. As seen in the life of John 
Paulus. By Rev. S. M. Vernon, D. D., 
author of “Prohibition,” etc. John Paulus 
was a Methodist clergyman in a Missis- 
sippi Valley town. This book describes 
many of his congregation to whom he set 
the example of “the light of life.” 463 pp. 
I2mo. 


MANTLE OF ExAuH, Tue. By Israel 
Zangwill, author of “Dreamers of the 
Ghetto,” etc. Illustrated by Louis Loeb. 
458 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


MILLs OF THE Gops, THE. By Louise 
Snow Dorr. This story is a simple, nat- 
ural and effective portrayal of the urban 
and semi-rural people and conditions of 
life in Maine. Its characters are of all 
classes, but, in the main, well-to-do people, 
cultivated, refined and of distinctively 
American types; and the narrative is 
marked by a thoroughly American atmos- 
phere of earnestness and cleanliness in 
purpose and development. 369 pp. iI2mo. 


Monk Wins, THE. By Edward H. 
Cooper. This is the story of a young girl 
who, under the conditions of a will leav- 
ing her £40,000 a year, is compelled to 
maintain a stud of racehorses and to run 
them under her own name, the obligation 
only to expire when she reaches the age 
of twenty-five. On the foundation formed 
by this extraordinary bequest Mr. Cooper 
has constructed a very interesting story, 
which in the matter of romance and excite- 
ment should satisfy the most exacting of 
readers. 351 pp. 12mo0.—London Publishers’ 
Circular. 


MounTAIN PiaymaTeEs. By Helen R. 
Albee. The “playmates” found their home 
and playground on an abandoned farm on 
a hilltop near Mount Chocorua, in New 
Hampshire. They “reclaimed” the land 
with skill, energy and patience, made the 
house habitable and the farm partially 
profitable. Then, following the Roycroft 
example, they took unto themselves other 
playmates and engaged in an_ industry 
which they developed into an art, giving 
remunerative and satisfying employment 
to many industrious women of the region. 
The book has a genial philosophy and a 
bright humor, it describes a _ beautiful 
country, and it narrates a story which 
carries one back to the work-spirit of Wil- 
liam Morris, and also reminds one of “Fra 
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Elbertus” and East Aurora. 271 pp. I2mo. 
—Washington Times. 


My InpIAN QUEEN. Being a record of 
the adventures of Sir Charles Verrinder 
Baronet, in the East Indies. By Guy 
Boothby, author of “The Egyptian,” etc. 
Opens in London in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. In the first chapter 
the hero has lost his property and is shut 
up in Fleet by the unwilling father of his 
fiancee, immediately after proposing and 
being accepted. In despair, after a season 
in Fleet, he goes to the East Indies, and 
in the last two-thirds of an extremely ad- 
venturous life, he kills a rajah, achieves 
his fortune and returns to England. Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library. 322 pp. 
I2mo. 


Peter SimpLe. By Captain. Marryat. 
This issue of Marryat’s most popular novel 
opens with an introduction giving an ac- 
count of his life by Richard Brinley John- 
son. ‘Peter Simple” first appeared in 
1833 in the Metropolitan Magazine while its 
author was its editor. New edition. With 
twelve colored illustrations by J. A. Sym- 
ington. 522 pp. I2mo. 


Rita. By Laura E. Richards, author 
of “Peggy,” etc. Rita was one of the 
“Three Margarets.” She is the Cuban 
Margaret, and this fourth volume of the 
Margaret series tells of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war and the dangers and privations 
suffered by tenderly reared girls during 
the short, sharp and decisive campaign. II- 
justrated by Etheldred B. Barry. 246 pp. 
16mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


ScaRLET Letter, THE. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. ‘The Scarlet: Letter” is here 
issued with a rubricated top rule and title 
page, an antique running title, rough edges, 
and an agreeable but not particularly strik- 
ing page. The cover is somewhat over- 
loaded with ornament, but the issue as a 
whole is an interesting one, tail pieces 
after sixteenth and seventeenth century 
models closing each chapter. New edition. 
With frontispiece. 381 pp. I2mo. 


SEQUEL TO A TRAGEDY, THE. A story 
of the far West. By Henry C. Dibble. 
This story of the far West opens in San 
Francisco immediately after a trial and 
conviction, going on to an express robbery 
and its complications. The book is writ- 
ten from the English standpoint, various 
American customs being explained. 276 
pp. I2mo. 


SIsTER’S VOCATION, AND OTHER GIRLS’ 
Stories. By Josephine Dodge Daskam. 
A volume of stories of which young girls 
are the heroines, each with a striking situa- 
tion and incidents, told in the sympathetic 
style that marks whatever Miss Daskam 
writes. 273 pp. 16mo. 
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Staves or Society, THE. A comedy 
in covers. By “The Man Who Heard 
Something.” This is the story of a mil- 
lionaire who falls sincerely in love with 
a music hall singer, Belle Yorke. Un- 
aware of the girl’s real identity, the noble 
friends of the millionaire wish him to 
marry the daughter of a marchioness, Lady 
Victoria Mauleverer. The story is told with 
considerable humor and not a little irony. 
253 pp. iI2mo. 

SOUL OF THE STREET, THE. By Norman 
Duncan. This book consists of a number 
of short stories of the Syrian quarters of 
New York, so closely correlated that they 
in reality make a long story. Never has 
the Oriental character, with all its ele- 
ments of mingled childishness and guile, 
cruelty and tenderness, been more skill- 
fully portrayed. The chief character, Khalil 
Khayat, editor of the Kawkab Elhorriah, 
is a creation worthy to live. He is 
an Oriental dreamer and he is writing a 
great serial story which will rouse his 
people to hatred of the Sultan and will 
cause them to rise up and sweep his gov- 
ernment off the face of the earth. You 
sympathize with him at the end, when he 
is invited to the reception given by the Sul- 
tan’s minister. 168 pp. 12mo.—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 


Souts 1n Pawn. By Margaret Blake 
Robinson. This is a story of New York 
slum life. Miss Robinson was at one time 
connected with the reportorial staff of a 
metropolitan journal, and in pursuance of 
her labors she became interested in Mrs. 
Booth’s Salvation Army efforts. The young 
woman is now permanently associated with 
the Salvation Army. She has_ worked 
among the slums and she knows intimately 
the people about whom she writes. 308 
pp. I2mo. 

UncLe Terry. By Charles Clark Munn, 
author of ‘Pocket Island.” The strength 
of Mr. Munn’s work lies in its naturalness. 
The hamlet on the indented coast of Maine, 
the village amid the green valleys of Ver- 
mont, and the high-pressure business and 
social life of Boston, are presented with 
fidelity. The materials are simple—an old 
lighthouse keeper, a waif from the sea, a 
young country lawyer, poor in all save 
education, energy and integrity, his sister, 
the village teacher, an unscrupulous city 
attorney, and the good-hearted, indolent 
son of a rich Boston merchant, with his 
aristocratic mother and sisters—these are 
all that are of note. But under the skill- 
ful touch of the writer the leading char- 
acter becomes a personification of kindness 
and Yankee shrewdness, whose quaint say- 
ings live in the memory; and who wins 
the enduring love of the reader; the waif, 
sweet and beautiful, introduces an effect- 
ively handled mystery; there develops a 
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dual love plot which holds interest until 
the happy conclusion, and the reader closes 
with the hope that nothing will keep the 
fortunate ones from _ repaying ‘Uncle 


Terry” for his noble-heartedness.  Illus- 
trated by Helena Higginbotham. 365 pp. 
12mo.—Philadelphia Press. 

VaTHEK. An Arabian tale. By Wil- 


liam Beckford. With notes by Henley, 
an introduction by Dr. Garnett. This edi- 
tion of “Vathek” appeared first in 1893 
with the imprint of Lawrence and Bullen 
as one of a series. It is issued now in the 
edition of 1500 and repeats one of the most 
remarkable short stories of the English 
language. Etchings by Herbert Nye. 266 
pp. 16mo. 


VeEsty OF THE Basins. A novel. By 
Sarah P. McLean Greene, author of “Cape 
Cod Folks,” etc. A characteristic story of 
New England life, by one who knows it 
well, and who, in writing about it, in her 
own off-hand and not very literary fashion, 
has been so much more fortunate than 
some of the sisterhood as to reach, within 
eight years after the first publication of 
her tale, the popularity of which justifies 
the fresh reissue, the specialty of which 
consists in its illustrations, of which there 
are between thirty and forty, from draw- 
ings by Otto Baeher and descriptions by 
Clifford Johnson, who between them have 
caught the personal and local descriptions 
and suggestions of Mrs. Greene’s text. 
New edition. 271 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Mail 
and Express. 

WHITE STONE, Tue. The story of a boy 
from the bush. By Herbert C. Macll- 
waine, author of “Fate the Fiddler,” etc. 
The scene of this boy’s juvenile is cast in 
the Australian bush. It is full of local 
color, admirably written, and opens an en- 
tirely new phase of boy life, contact with 
the savages, herding cattle, and develop- 
ment up to the return to England and re- 
appearance in Australia. The book is an 
unusually brilliant and interesting account 
of life in Australia. Illustrated by G. D. 





Rowlandson. 408 pp. I2mo. 
x 
H I Ss T O R 7 
AMONG THE WOMEN OF THE SAHARA. 


From the French of Mme. Jean Pommerol. 
By Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvers), author 
of “The Elementary History of Art,” etc. 
Translator’s note: “This brightly written 
narrative of several months’ wandering in 
the Sahara between El-Aghuat and In- 
Saleh, forms a really unique revelation of 
a phase, or rather of several phases, of 
life hitherto little known to Europeans. 
Madame Pommerol, with a courage and 
perseverance worthy of Mrs. Bishop her- 
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self, penetrated into homes in dawar and 
kasr jealously closed as a rule to all out- 
siders, sometimes succeeding in making 
friends with the inmates and sometimes 
having to beat a hasty retreat, so fierce was 
their hostility.” With ninety illustrations 
after drawings and photographs by the 
author. 343 pp. I2mo. 


AMUSEMENTS OF OLp Lonpon, THE. Be- 
ing a survey of the sports and pastimes 
of tea gardens, and parks, play houses and 
other diversions of the people of London 
from the seventeenth to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. By William B. 
Boulton. “This work is an attempt to 
survey the amusements of Londoners dur- 
ing a period which began, approximately, 
with the Restoration of, King Charles the 
Second and ended with the accession of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria.” It is com- 
piled altogether from periodicals. The il- 
lustrations are contemporary. Tea gardens, 
a masked assembly, play bills, the cock 
pit, the play and the opera, Vaux Hall, 
fairs, the prize ring, the parks, clubs and 
coffee houses are the titles of chapters, 
which sufficiently indicate the character of 
the work. The book is issued with an 
8vo page of print on a quarto page of 
paper, making two large and somewhat 
showy volumes. 272, 263 pp. Indexed. 


AWAKENING OF THE East, SIBERIA, 
Japan, Cuina, THE. By Pierre Leroy- 
Beaulieu. With a preface by Henry Nor- 
man, author of “The Real Japan,” etc. 
Under the divisions Siberia, China and 
Japan, the author has traced the develop- 
ment of Asia from its golden age of long 
ago down to the modern present. He con- 
siders the renovation of the East as the 
striking phenomenon of this latter half 
of the century. He treats comprehensively 
the evolution of Japan from the hermit 
nation to a world power, the astonishing 
development of Russia in Siberia and the 
changes in China, whose problems are 
now engaging all the civilized nations of 
the world. 299 pp. Indexed. 


BETWEEN THE ANDES AND THE OCEAN. 
An account of an interesting journey down 
the west coast of South America from the 
Isthmus of Panama to the Straights of 
Magellan. By William Eleroy Curtis, 
author of “The Yankees of the East,” etc. 
Illustrated. 442 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review. 


CuINAMAN AS WE SEE Him, Tue. And 
fifty years of work for him. By Rev. 
Ira M. Condit, D. D. The Chinaman is 
very much in evidence at the present time. 
This is a series of pen-pictures of him 
taken at short range by one who knows 
much of his true inwardness. Every touch 
reveals the sympathy of the author with 
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his subject and his evident aim to present 
it fairly. Illustrated. 233 pp. i12mo. 


FaLaiseE. The Town of the Conqueror. 
By Anna Bowman Dodd, author of “On 
the Broads,” etc. The author describes 
a driving trip, starting from the famous 
Inn at Dives, the second of the “Three 
Normandy Inns,” into the loveliest part 
of Normandy, across the Caen plain to 
the cliffs of Falaise. She gives an account 
of the Falaise Fair, the famous Eleventh 
Century Horse Fair, the greatest of its kind 
in Europe, and still in full living. The 
second part of the work deals with the 
history of the town, William the Conque- 
ror’s birthplace, his great fortress, his 
sieges and his starting torth for the con- 
quest of England. The illustrations are 
from recent French photographs of the 
streets, churches, chateaux, the Falaise 
Fair, etc. 280 pp. I2mo. 


Far East, Its History anp Its QuEs- 
TION, THE. By Alexis Krausse, author of 
“Russia in Asia,” etc. With eight maps 
and five plans. 372 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review. 

Firty YEARS OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
REPUBLIC IN SOUTH AFRICA. (1795-1845.) 
By J. C. Voigt, M. D. Illustrated. Two 
volumes. 350, 316 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review. 

FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH AMER- 
1cA, THe. By A. G. Bradley, author of 
“Wolfe,” etc. One of the points discussed 
by the author in this book is the rightful 
need of praise and blame to be awarded 
to Braddock for his generalship in the 
French and Indian wars. He thinks the 
English commander has been’ unjustly 
treated by both English and American 
historians, and aims to set him right in the 
world’s view. With maps. 400 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo.—N. Y. Tribune. 


FRIGATE CONSTITUTION, THE. The 
central figure of the navy under sail. By 
Ira N. Hollis. Gives the history of the Old 
United States frigate ‘“‘Constitution,” often 
called “Old Ironsides,” as the best-known 
vessel of the wooden era, and as the lead- 
ing figure of the navy in its earlier period. 
Illustrated. 263 pp. Indexed. 12mo0.—Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 


GERMANS IN COLONIAL TiMEs, THE. By 
Lucy Forney Bittinger, author of “The 
Forney Family of Hanover, Pa.,” etc. In 
23 chapters, beginning with the conditions 
which led to emigration from Germany 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and passing down to the work of the Ger- 
mans in the Revolution. The author has 
given a general account of the share of 
Germany in the early settlement of this 
country, which brings out the large share 
which continental immigration had in de- 
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ciding the colonial population of the Middle 
States. A chronological table and list of 
authorities, all of them familiar, and a 
moderately full index of persons and 
places add to the usefulness of the work. 
The chapters are written upon separate 
subjects. No general chronological order 
is followed. 314 pp. I2mo. 


History OF BARYLONIA AND AssyriA, A. 
By Robert William Rogers. In two vol- 
umes. 429, 418 pp. 8vo. 

History OF COLONIZATION, THE. From 
the earliest times to the present day. By 
Henry C. Morris. This history embraces 
the earliest establishments and expeditions 
of the races of Asia Minor and brings a 
very comprehensive account down through 
the middle ages, early European coloniza- 
tions, to the present absorbing questions. 
Very complete references elucidate dis- 
puted points of policy or fact. Citations 
are made from works in all languages, 
modern and ancient, which throw light 
on the subject, and a bibliography contain- 
ing a classified list of some seven hundred 
works on colonization, colonial history 
and policy form an individual body of 
reference matter. In two volumes. 459, 
383 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Hoosters, Tue. By Meredith Nichol- 
son. This book sets forth the beginnings 
of culture in Indiana, from the settlement 
of the territory; describes the Hoosier 
type and dialect and the early centres of 
agitation and enlightenment, such as New 
Harmony; and after thus studying the 
environments and its pioneer antecedents, 
examines the literary product with much 
fulness and detail. Edward Eggleston, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Gen. Lew Wal- 
lace, Maurice Thompson and a few younger 
writers receive most specific attention. 277 
pp. Indexed. 16mo.—l/lVashington Times. 


PARIS IN ITS SPLENDOR. By E. A. 
Reynolds-Ball, author of “Cairo, the City 
of the Caliphs,” etc. While this work is 
descriptive and historical, it bears an inti- 
mate relationship to the Exposition of 
1900, to which several chapters are de- 
voted. The volumes are illustrated with 
sixty fine process plates and the chapters 
deal with the past and present glories of 
the city. The more striking features of 
social life in Paris are also described and 
due attention is paid to the art treasures 
of the capital. Mr. Reynolds-Ball’s rapid 
survey of the history of Paris is well done 
and presents among other tragic episodes 
a brief narrative of the madness of the 
Commune. that two months’ reign of ter- 
ror, which horrified the world in 1871. Two 
volumes. 354, 405 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


—Philadelphia Press. 


PomPEII, THE City, Its Lire AND ART. 
By Pierre Gusman. 


Translated by Flor- 
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ence Simmonds and M. Jourdain. With 
five hundred text illustrations and twelve 
colored plates from drawings by the author. 
423 pp. Indexed. Folio. 

See review. 


SETTLEMENT AFTER THE WAR IN SOUTH 
ArFrica, THE. By M. J. Farrelly, LL. D. 
One-third of this book, or 160 pages out 
of 321, is devoted to various documents 
bearing upon public feeling and public 
policy in South Africa. The author’s pur- 
pose is a “right and impartially worded 
statement of the various burning questions” 
in South Africa, covering not only the im- 
mediate issue between British and Dutch, 
but also the young Afrikander policy and 
issues presented by the negro question in 
the presence of Roman law in the region. 
The volume is remarkable for the clear ap- 
preciation of the Boer point of view. 321 
pp. With appendix. 8vo. 


THRILLING Days IN ARMY LIFE. By 
General George A. Forsyth, U. S. A. The 
author gives an interesting account of 
Sheridan’s ride to Winchester, of which 
he was a witness. He tells how, at that 
battle, he saw General Sheridan, whose 
aid he was, standing in the midst of a 
group of officers watching the battle, and 
in a foot note observes that two of the 
group were General Rutherford B. Hayes 
and Major William McKinley. He also 
saw Lee’s surrender at Appomattox and 
gives an eye-witness’s account of that. The 
later chapters are devoted to the telling 
of his Indian campaigns, in which he had 
many thrilling experiences. With illus- 
trations by Rufus F. Zogbaum. 197 pp. 
12mo.—N. Y. Tribune. 


TRANSIT OF CIVILIZATION FROM ENG- 
LAND TO AMERICA IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century, THe. By Edward Eggleston, 
author of “The Beginners of a Nation.” 
344 pp. Indexed. t12mo. 

See review. 


War OFFICE, THE ARMY AND THE Em- 
PIRE, THE. A review of the military situa- 
tion of 1900. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, 
M. P. With a preface by the Right Hon. 
The Earl of Rosebery, K. G. The con- 
tents of this book originally appeared in 
the form of a series of letters contributed 
to various newspapers. The author nat- 
urally does not expect to obtain assent 
to every criticism he offers, but that his 
opinions are entitled to every respect may 
be implied from his experience as a politi- 
cian and a student of and writer on ques- 
tions connected with military matters of 
just on twenty years’ standing. He pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree the gift of 
speaking so as to be understood, and his 
conclusion here is stated in the most down- 
right manner to be that those who ad- 
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minister our present military system are 
“absolutely incompetent . to perform 
their elementary duties.” 102 pp. 12mo.— 
London Bookseller. 


WELLINGTON’s Famous BATTLES IN THE 
PENINSULA, FRANCE AND BELGIuM. By 
H. R. Clinton, M. A., author of “From 
Crecy to Assaye.” A reissue of a review 
of Wellington’s battles in Europe from the 
landing in Portugal to the pursuit after 
Waterloo. The battles are illustrated by 
diagrams, and there are also illustrations, 
but of an indifferent quality. The plans 
are from old or contemporaneous accounts 
of the campaign and give few topographic 
details. The only revision in the work 
is a change in regard to the part taken 
by the 52d Regiment at Waterloo. An 
extremely full index both of names and 
places completes the work, which in its 
present form is a compact issue from many 
sources of the military history of these 
campaigns. New edition. 471 pp. In- 
dexed. I2mo. 


WoMEN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION, THE. By Elizabeth F. Ellet. With 
an introduction by Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton, author of “Through Colonial 
Doorways,” etc. This book is devoted 
to biographical notices of the women who 
were brought into prominence by the 
events of the Revolutionary War, with ac- 
counts of their relations with those events, 
and of the influence exercised thereon. It 
is an evidence of the author’s industry and 
of the thoroughness with which she has 
studied her subject that there are about 
one hundred and fifty of these biographic 
and historic sketches in the two volumes 
of this publication. Illustrated. 396, 359 
pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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PLain INSTRUCTIONS IN HyPNOTISM AND 
MEsMERISM. With psychic experiences. 
By A. E. Carpenter. Presents some plain 
rules for obtaining subjective phenomena, 
such as the author has employed in his ex- 
tended experience. Illustrated. 112 pp. 
18mo. 
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By F. E. Smith, 
With 


32mo. 


L A~W 
INTERNATIONAL Law. 
B. C. L. The Temple Primers. 


Portrait. 184 po. With appendix. 
See With New Books. 
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RELIGION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE. 
Correspondence between General Charles 
H. S. Collis and Colonel Robert G. Inger- 
soll. A reprint of the correspondence in 
1893 between Charles H. T. Collis and 
Robert Lincoln, together with General 
Sickles’s account of Lincoln’s prayer and 
the narrative by Oliver F. Munsell, drawn 
out by this correspondence, in which he 
details an interview with Lincoln, express- 
ing his faith in God’s intervention in be- 
half of the Union. With appendix, con- 
taining interesting anecdotes by Major- 
General Daniel E. Sickles and Hon. Oliver 
S. Munsell. 24 pp. 12mo. Paper. 
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LITERATURE 


ENGLIsH SATIRES. With an introduction 
by Oliphant Smeaton. The editor explains 
in his preface that his “aim has been to 
furnish a work that will be representative 
in character rather than exhaustive.” Typ- 
ical satires have been selected so as to show 
the special literary characteristic of each 
author and the satiric development “be- 
tween Langland and Lowell.” From the 
last named, however, no extract is given. 
Forty-four authors are quoted, for the most 
part in verse, though some prose writers 
are present. An introduction sketches the 
development of satire and satirists. Ex- 
tracts from each author are preceded by 
a brief note. No index. The Warwick 
Library. 298 pp. I2mo. 


Hints For Home ReEapinc. A series 
of papers on books and their use. By 
Charles Dudley Warner and others. Edited 
with an introduction by Lyman Abbott. 
These “Hints for Home Reading’ first 
appeared in 1883 and include papers by 
M. F. Sweetser, Charles Dudley Warner, 
Frederick B. Perkins, Cyrus Hamlin, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, Edward Everett Hale, Joseph 
Cook and Lyman Abbott. Sixty-three 
pages for a record of books read close the 
volume, and a list of reference books and 
standard literature covers 50 pages. This 
last has been revised since the first issue. 
220 pp. I2mo. 

LITERARY History OF AMERICA, THE. 
By Barrett Wendell. The Library of 
Literary History. 574 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review. 

SHAKESPEARE’S GREENWOOD. By George 
Morley, author of “In Rustic Livery,” 
etc. Mr. Morley has not surrounded 
Shakespeare once more with an environ- 
ment of inferential biography, an absten- 
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tion for which one is duly grateful. He 
says nothing special about the town of 
Stratford, and his aim is merely to exhibit 
in chatty style some of the folk-lore and 
dialect and other characteristic features 
which survive, in spite of railways and 
modern education, in the beautifully 
wooded country of which Stratford is 
roughly the center. He has chapters also 
on. local birds and trees, and finishes up 
with the parson, the poets and the novelist 
of the district, George Eliot. Warwick- 
shire contains many still picturesque and 
primitive villages; the dialect is largely 
unimpaired, and there is every chance for 
a pleasant series of essays. Illustrated. 
289 pp. 16mo0.—London Atheneum. 
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MEDICAL BOOKS 


SUGGESTION INSTEAD OF MEDICINE. By 
Charles M. Barrows. This work is based 
on the thesis that “suggestions made for 
therapeutical purposes are psychical stimuli 
which evoke in a patient kinetic energy, 
called vis medicatrix nature.” No as- 
sumption is made that any special power 
is exerted, but the conclusion is reached 
that suggestion from without alters the 
balance of energy within the organism 
in aid of health, if directed in the right 
path by suggestion. A number of cases 
are described anecdotically, but without 
sufficient detail or medical symptoms, and 
an alphabetical list of the maladies, real 
or alleged, treated in the cases cited closes 
the book, which is loose in its description 
of cases, its definition of diseases and its 
account of therapeutic treatment. 88 pp. 
32mo. 





VETERINARY MANUAL, THE. For horse- 
owners and as a text-book for students 
of agriculture. By Frank Townsend Bar- 
ton, author of “Unsound Horses,” etc. 
“The object of this elementary ‘Veterinary 
Manual’ is to supply the intelligent horse- 
owner with a thoroughly reliable book 
upon the general management of the horse 
in health and its treatment when suffer- 
ing from accidents, or laboring under dis- 
ease. Likewise, to serve as a text-book 
for agricultural students presenting them- 
selves for examination in this division of 
the Veterinary Art. Every possible care 
has been taken to make the work ‘practi- 
cal’ in its teaching, with an avoidance of 
technical terms, without sacrificing facts 
of importance.” Preface. Ten pages are 
left for notes. The index is limited prin- 
cipally to names of diseases. The illustra- 
tions are of no great value. 505 pp. I2mo. 
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MusicaAL STUDIES AND SILHOUETTES, 
Translated from the French of Camille 
Bellaigue. By Ellen Orr. A collection of 
eight papers, on “Sociology in Music,” 
“Realism and Idealism in Music,” “Beet- 
hoven and His Nine Symphonies,” “Ital- 
ian Music and the Last Two Operas of 
Verdi,” “Three Symbolic Operas” (Frei- 
schuetz, Robert le Diable and Tannhauser), 
the “Italian Sources of the Orpheus of 
Gluck,” “The Exotic in Music” and “Sil- 
houettes of Musicians”—Ambroise Thomas, 
Bach, Schubert, Chopin, Bellini, Offen- 
bach, with essays on St. Cecilia, Jean- 
Jacques, Rousseau, as a music lover, ete. 
Illustrated. 375 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Mail 
and Express. 


SHAKESPEARE IN Music. A collation 
of the chief musical allusions in the plays 
of Shakespeare, with an attempt at their 
explanation and derivation, together with 
much of the original music. By Louis C, 
Elson, author of “Great Composers,” etc. 
In this volume Mr. Elson enters a hitherto 
untrodden field. In preparation for this 
work he has spent an enormous amount 
of time and has corresponded for years 
with all the great Shakespearian scholars 
of Europe. The difficulty experienced in 
sifting and weighing huge masses of con- 
flicting evidence can hardly be realized, 
and that he has succeeded in the marked 
degree shown in his book is a literary 
triumph. The book is of absorbing interest 
to all lovers of Shakespeare or of music. 
Illustrated. 354 pp. Indexed. t12mo. 
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GARDEN OF SimpLes, A. By Martha 
Bockie Flint. The gentle craft of garden- 
ing peculiarly within the province of 
woman has brought forth many contem- 
plative books upon the cultivation of 
flowers and their artistic combinations. 
The latest volume at hand upon the sub- 
ject is distinguished by its research and 
by its revival of the lore that has gathered 
around the wayside weed, and its service 
as food and medicine. The ‘ simples’’ lie 
close at hand in our home meadows and 
swamps, with homely names and curative 
virtues, half forgotten in old wives’ pharma- 
copeeia. The author links these humble 
herbs with old customs and uses in the 
mother country and in our own colonies. 
307 pp. 12m0.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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ELEMENTARY ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HyGIENE FOR HIGHER GRAMMAR 
Graves. By Winfield S. Hall, Ph. D. 
The subject of human physiology is intro- 
duced with a brief treatment, largely ex- 
perimental and practical, of the physiology 
of the growing plant. Through this means 
the interdependence of the plant and ani- 
mal kingdoms is shown together with the 
unity and harmony of nature. The ap- 
pliances and material suggested for the ex- 
periments may easily be provided by any 
intelligent teacher. New Century Series. 
Illustrated. 273 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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BALLADS OF AMERICAN BRAVERY. Edited 
with notes. By Clinton Scollard, author of 
“The Hills of Song,” etc. This book does 
not include the best of the battle odes 
of the Civil War, Henry Howard Brown- 
ell’s ‘““Bay Fight,” but the explanation is 
made that it was left out solely on account 
of its length. Brownell’s “River Fight’ 
and ‘Eagle of Corinth,” good pieces both, 
but inferior to the other, are included in 
the collection, and ought to be. In spite 
of its length, the “Bay Fight” should have 
been included, too; room might have been 
made for it by shutting out several pieces 
which are undeservedly admitted. The 
Silver Series of English and American 
Classics. With frontispiece. 230 pp. I2mo. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 

CompLETE Works OF ELIZABETH Bar- 
RETT BROWNING, THE. Edited by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke.. The text of 
this book is complete and contains the rare 
juvenile and scattered poems not included 
in her later work by Mrs. Browning, and 
usually not found in collected editions. It 
includes her prose essays upon the poets, 
her translations from the Greek, and also 
gives the rare “Psyche Apocalypte” sketch 
anu the Tennyson and Carlyle apprecia- 
tions not appearing in any other edition 
Coxhoe Edition. Six volumes. With 
frontispiece. 16mo. 


ELIzaBE THAN GARLAND, AN. Contains 
typical specimens of the writings of 53 
Elizabethan poets, 118 lyrics and extracts 
being given, printed in England and re- 
published in this country. The list of 
authors gives birth and death and the ori- 
gin of each piece is indicated. The ortho- 
epy has been adjusted to modern views. 
The Bibelots. With frontispiece. 146 pp. 
Indexed. 32mo. 

Fortune AND MeEn’s EYEs. 
with a play. 


New poems 
By Josephine Preston Pea- 


‘out being 
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body. The play shadows forth the Shake- 
speare who may or may not have “un- 
locked his heart” in the “Sonnets.” Miss 
Peabody has chosen the one-act form and 
admits ironically an Elizabethan bear-bait- 
ing as background for her player’s great 
passion. I1I pp. I2mo. 


By Carolyn Wells. A col- 
lection of the clever verses in which the 
author mirrors the fads and interests of 
the hour. Dedicated to the artist who so 
skillfully interprets the humorous ryhm- 
ings. Pictured by Oliver Herford. 153 
pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 

In Crorster’s Dim. By Charles Curtz 
Hahn. A third edition in a single year 
of a volume of poems by a western author, 
apparently resident in Omaha, of religious 
and moral sentiment, many of them writ- 
ten from the Roman Catholic standpoint. 
Illustrated. 182 pp. 16mo. 


Joun JERNINGHAM'S 
JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL. 
served in a box, of an agreeable little 
novelette in the “Lucile” manner, which 
first appeared in 1876, made up of twin 
poems narrating a courtship. Two vol- 
umes. 131, 140 pp. 32mo. 

MARPESSA. By Stephen Phillips. A poem 
of married love. Illustrated by Philip Con- 
nard. 46 pp. 18mo. 


OVERHEARD IN A GARDEN. 
3y Oliver Herford. 104 pp. 
See With New Books. 


SPEEDWELL; OR, 


IpLE IpyLs. 


JouRNAL; Mrs. 
A pretty reprint, 


Et CorETERA, 
I2mo. 


THE FLOWER OF SAINT 
VERONICA. Verses by Anna J. Granniss. 
With a preface by the Rev. W. Garrett 
Horder, editor of “The Treasury of Amer- 
ican Sacred Song.’”’ The preface says that 
the two tiny volumes by this author, which 
had preceded this issue, have reached a 
circulation of 12,000 copies. These simple 
poems of the humbler spiritual life are both 
sentimental and sympathetic, religious with- 
obtrusively evangelical. 64 pp. 
18imo. 

Jose- 


Frank 


Sonnets, THE. By 
Maria de Heredia. Translated by 
Sewall. 133 pp. I2mo. 

See ith New Books. 


TrouBapour, Tue. Selections from Eng- 
lish verse. Edited by Philip Gibbs, author 
of “Founders of the Empire,” etc. Con- 
tains selections grouped under these sub- 
jects: “Pro Patria,” “In Days of Old,” 
“A  Troubadour’s Lyre,” “In Fancy’s 
Realm,” “A Devout Singer,” ‘Nature’s 
Mirror,” “Fun and Frolic,” being extracts 
under these subjects from a range of Eng- 
lish verse altogether British in its char- 
acter, though the scurrilous quatrain on 
Quebec in Kipling’s “Song of the Cities,” 
which Mr. Kipling printed in his English 
and left out in his American edition, is 
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omitted. The volume contains an unusually 
large amount of stirring verse in a com- 
pact form, the plates being somewhat im- 
perfect. Notes explain the references. 324 
pp. Indexed. 16mo. 

YAwrs AND OTHER THINGS. By Wil- 
liam J. Lampton. Mr. Lampton’s news- 
paper verse has been for some time a 
popular feature of the New York Sun. In 
it he hits folly as it flies, but he also 
treats graver topics, and in his vivid fashion 
strikes in a few lines the whole situation 
and bearing of public questions. Uncon-: 
ventional, free and spontaneous, the squibs 
will bear rereading. 192 pp. 12m0.—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 
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POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Essays ON THE MONETARY HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED States. By Charles J. Bul- 
lock, Ph. D. The author’s thesis is that 
each monetary experiment, from the to- 
bacco or wampum currencies of colonial 
days to the agitation for the free coinage 
of silver in our own time, has been first 
and fundamentally an effort to secure a 
cheap medium of exchange. . The Citizens’ 
Library. 292 pp. I2mo. 

SLAVERY OF Our TIMEs, THE. By Leo 
Tolstoi, author of “War and Peace,” etc. 
With frontispiece. 186 pp. 16mo. 

See review. 

StupiEs, SCIENTIFIC AND SocraLt. By 
Alfred Russel Wallace, LL. D. With nu- 
merous illustrations. Two volumes. 532, 
535 pp. Indexed. 1!2mo. 

See review. 
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Fact AND FABLE IN PsycHoLocy. By 
Joseph Jastrow. This volume of essays 
reflect both the professional and the popu- 
lar interest in the study of the operations 
and manifestations of the human mind. 
The titles are: The modern occult; The 
problems of psychical research; The logic 
of mental telegraphy; The psychology of 
deception; The psychology of spiritualism; 
Hypnotism and its antecedents; Natural 
history of analogy; The mind’s eye; Mental 
prepossession and inertia; A study of in- 
voluntary movements; The dreams of the 
blind. 375 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 


PsycHotocy, EmMprIRICAL AND’ Ra- 
TIONAL. By Michael Maher, S. J. A re- 
print of a work first issued in 1890, and 












which appeared in a first and second edi- 
tion, with only a few verbal changes. This, 
the fourth edition, embraces the results 
of the large quantity of fresh psychologi- 
cal literature, due to the appearance of 
instrumental psychology. This has led to 
the rewriting of the last portion of the 
book, which deals with the rational life 
and rational psychology. In this portion, 
chapters on the immortality of the soul, 
hypnotism and similar subjects are sub- 
stantially new. The author is Professor 
of Mental Philosophy at Stonyhurst Col- 
lege and a member of the Society of Jesus. 
Stonyhurst Philosophical Series. 602 pp. 
I2mo. 
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Oricins oF Art, THE. A psychological 
and sociological inquiry. By Yrj6 Hirn. 
This theory of art begins with a psycho- 
logical discussion and passes on to an 
ethnological investigation of the concrete 
origin of art, its historical development 
considered with reference to erotic, sex- 
ual and decorative origins, with closing 
chapters on art in war and art in magic. 
The author is a Fin in close touch with 
English discussion and the modern move- 
ment in ethnographical research. 331 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 
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COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL ACCORD- 
ING TO JOHN. Containing the common 
version, 1611, and the revised version, 188 
(American readings and renderings), with 
critical, exegetical and applicative notes 
and illustrations drawn from life and 
thought in the East. By Edwin W. Rice, 
D. D., author of “Heavenly City,” ete. 
New and enlarged edition. Maps and 
original engravings from photographs. 335 
pp. Indexed. i12mo. 


Gop 1n His Wortp. By Charles F. 
Thwing. The Day’s Work Series. 30 
pp. I2mo. 


GREAT PAINTERS’ GOSPEL, THE. Pict- 
ures representing scenes and incidents in 
the life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. With 
Scriptural quotations, references and sug- 
gestions for comparative study. By Henry 
Turner Bailey. This book presents the 
pictures in such a way that all who are 
interested in the life of Christ, all who 
are interested in the history of pictorial 
art, all who are interested in artistic inter- 
pretation and critical comparative study 0 
the works of the masters, will find profit 
and delight. 66 pp. Indexed. Folio. 
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Ir YE Love Me. By Lucia M. Knowles. 
A topical arrangement of Christ’s ethical 
commands and utterances given with refer- 
ence to the place where they occur, but 
without indication of the circumstances 
under which they were spoken. The Day’s 
Work Series. 65 pp. I2mo. 
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EnQuirY CONCERNING HuMAN UNDER- 
STANDING, AN. By David Hume. Re- 
printed from the edition of 1777. Thesec- 
ond of the series of “Philosophical Clas- 
sics,’ an unannotated reprint from the 
posthumous edition of 1777, prefaced by 
David Hume’s autobiography and the let- 
ters from Adam Smith in regard to his 
death. An index is added by the editor. 
The Religion of Science Library. With 
portrait. 180 pp. 1I2mo. Paper. 





Etuics oF EvotuTtion, THE. The crisis 
in morals occasioned by the doctrine of 
development. By James Thompson Bixby. 
First issued in 1891, this discussion of 
the evolutionary principle of ethics appears 
without serious change, save in the title, 
which was, as it first appeared, ““The Crisis 
in Morals,” a caption now reduced to a 
sub-title. The work has been translated 
into Japanese, and when it appeared had 
already a wide notice. It is largely de- 
voted to a destructive criticism of 
Spencer’s “Data of Ethics,” an attack more 
generally accepted to-day than when it 
first appeared. 315 pp. 16mo. 


Kant’s Cosmocony. As in his essay 
on the retardation of the rotation of the 
earth, and his natural history and theory 
of the heavens. Edited and translated by 
N. Hastie, D. D. A reprint of a forgot- 
ten work of Kant, “Natural History and 
Theory of the Heavens,” published in 
1755, left unnoticed for a century after- 
wards, and now seen by experts in the 
words of the introduction “to hold the 
foremost place in its scientific positions 
among all the scientific cosmogonies of 
the time. No knowledge of physical as- 
tronomy is now complete without reference 
to it.” Besides giving a translation, the 
opinions of Lord Kelwin and Professor 
De Morgan are presented, with Dieter- 
ich’s summary of Kant’s theory of the 
heavens and the theory of Thomas Wright, 
of Durham, in 1750, an early vorticellian 
theory which had its influence on Kant. 
With introduction, appendices and a por- 
trait of Thomas Wright, of Durham. 205 
Pp. 12mo. 


Nature’s Mrractes. Familiar talks on 
science. By Elisha Gray, Ph. D. A suc- 
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cinct history of the science of these closely 
interrelated forces which were neither of 
much practical use until this interrelation 
was discovered. Volume III. Electricity 
and Magnetism. 248 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


Story oF NINETEENTH-CENTURY ScrI- 
ENCE, THE. By Henry Smith Williams, 
M. D. This volumes touches upon all 
the important branches of science, explain- 
ing their most complex developments in 
a thorough but popular manner. It not 
only brings one up to date in all the mar- 
vels of electricity, medical and physical 
science and natural phenomena, but gives 
us an inkling as to how the savants were 
led to experiment, and adds sketches of 
the men who have made themselves fa- 
mous by their researches. Illustrated. 475 
pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 
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AMERICAN WiT AND Humor. A collec- 
tion from various sources classified under 
appropriate subject headings. The com- 
piler of these volumes has been a diligent 
student of the “funny column” in the news- 
papers and magazines for some years past. 
He has gathered here not less than five 
hundred pages of jokes, new and old. As 
many of these jokes are perennial and dif- 
ficult to trace to their first source, he has 
prudently refrained from giving credit for 
any of them. He just takes them as he 
found them, but he has arranged them 
under various subject headings, as jokes 
about children, about women, about law- 
yers, ministers, doctors, editors, soldiers, 
and so on. Wit and Humor Series. With 
frontispieces. Two volumes. 246, 318 pp. 
18mo.—Philadelphia Times. 





FRIENDLY YEAR, THE. Chosen and ar- 
ranged from the works of Henry Van 
Dyke. By George Sidney Webster. A 
volume of selections which emphasizes the 
extent and variety of Dr. Van Dyke’s in- 
tellectual and spiritual interests, and brings 
to the fore the cheery, “blue-sky phi- 
losophy” of life which makes his essays, 
stories and poems so companionable and 
helpful. With portrait. 185 pp. I2mo. 


PoETRY AND MorAts. Suggestive and 
illustrative anecdotes and poetical qucta- 
tions for the use of preachers. By Rev. 
Louis Albert Banks, D. D. The author 
has arranged several hundred simple truths 
in paragraphs appropriately headed in full- 
face type. The truths are explained in a 
few terse sentences and then verses, entire 
poems, or prose selections having direct 
bearing on the truth are added, forming 
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a storehouse of material for the preacher 
and writer. 399 pp. Indexed. iI2mo. 


SEED THOUGHTS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
By Arthur T. Pierson. A collection of il- 
lustrations, anecdotes, outlines of sermons 
and addresses, etc. Designed for writers 
and speakers. 361 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BIBLE. For use 
in schools. Arranged by John G. Wight, 
Ph. D. In this book schools will find an 
excellent collection of extracts from the 
Bible, eminently suited for use in opening 
exercises. The passages chosen are suf- 
ficiently brief for the purpose in view, 
though complete in thought, and varied 
and interesting in theme. 293 pp. 16mo. 


WIT AND WISDOM OF THE TALMUD. 
Edited by Madison C. Peters, author of 
“Justice to the Jew,” etc. With an intro- 
duction by Rabbi H. Pereira Mendes. In 
this volume the author presents to the 
reader a dictionary, so to speak, of those 
gems of thought and reasoning that con- 
stitute the best portions of the Talmud. 
It is a synopsis of that voluminous work, 
giving in one hundred and sixty-nine pages 
a faithful translation of what might be 
termed the Talmud’s kernel. Thus Dr. 
Peter’s compilation places the Talmud be- 
fore hundreds of English-speaking peole, 
who ordinarily, because of the work’s great 
bulk, would be disinclined to study its 
beauty and grandeur. In Dr. Peter’s book 
quotations from the Talmud are published 
under heads alphabetically arranged and 
beginning with comments on “Actions” 
and concluding with quotations on 
“Youth,” there is hardly a theme that is 
unrepresented. 169 pp. t12mo.—N. Y. 
Journal. 


YE Wispom or Conrucius; or, YE 
MumMIFIED FINGER. By Lord Gilhooley, 
author of “Yutzo.” Aphorisms, preceded 
by an Elizabethan phantasy, bound in imi- 
tation of some Chinese bindings. Books 
of Four Philosophers. 319 pp. I2mo. 
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WorLp A DEPARTMENT STORE, THE. A 
story of life under a codperative system. 
By Bradford Peck. With illustrations by 
Harry C. Wilkinson. 311 pp. 12mo. 
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Joys oF Sport, Tue. By W. Y. Steven- 
son. This book is made up of articles 


which have appeared in the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. In all, there are here 
thirty-one brief chapters on the lighter side 
of “Sport,” each taken and touched on 
its humorous side, with much close ac- 
quaintance with the work and the terminol- 
ogy of each, much perception of its ridicu- 
lous possibilities and its inevitable acci- 
dents. The range is wide. All the familiar 
sports of the day are included and such 
game as the eastern States afford. Illus- 
trated by G. R. Brill. 226 pp. 16mo.— 
Philadelphia Press. 
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FORBIDDEN PATHS IN THE LAND oF Oz. 
A record of the travels of three wise and 
otherwise men to the east of the Jordan 
River. By the Otherwise Man. A horse- 
back journey through Bible lands is in- 
terestingly described; the territory cov- 
ered is full of deep interest to Bible readers 
and history lovers alike. With frontis- 
piece. 258 pp. I2mo. 


In AND AROUND THE GRAND CANYON. 
The grand canyon of the Colorado River 
in Arizona. By George Wharton James. 
With numerous illustrations. 341 pp. 8vo. 
See review. 


ITaLttAN Citres. By Edwin Howland 
Blashfield and t:vanveline Wilbour Blash- 
field. The wealth of history, poetry, ro- 
mance and art, in which the cities of Italy 
are unique, receives fresh emphasis in 
these volumes. The Italy of the present 
day appears in picturesque relief against 
its historic background. Long Italian res- 
idence and recent travel and research have 
made the authors intimately familiar with 
both the past and the present of the cities 
they characterize—Ravenna, Sienna, Flor- 
ence, Parma, Perugia, Assisi, Cortona, 
Spoleto, Mantua and Rome. Italian liter- 
ature and plastic art occupy the first place 
in the book. Two volumes. 296, 310 pp. 
1z2mo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


Opp Bits oF TRAVEL WITH BRUSH AND 
CamERA. By Charles M. Taylor, Jr., author 
of “Vacation Days in Hawaii and Japan,” 
etc. These “bits” of travel describe little 
sojourns in England, France. Holland and 
Germany—principally in Holland, with its 
ancient, interesting customs and its quaint 
people. It tells of many an odd nook and 
corner in the “Old World.” and many a 
picturesque spot that will delight the artist 
or photographer and charm any lover of 
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the beautiful. Profusely illustrated by the 
author. 358 pp. 1I2mo. 


RAMBLES IN COLONIAL Byways. By 
Rufus Rockwell Wilson. The author tells 
dbf his own personal rambles through fa- 
mous places and byways rich with Colonial 
associations. His object is especially to 
contrast the old time withthe present, show- 
ing the changes that have been wrought by 
the telegraph, railroad, etc. Illustrated from 
drawings by William Lincoln Hudson and 
from photographs. Two volumes. 239, 
296 pp. Indexed. 16mo.—N. Y. Times 
Saturday Review. 


SPANISH H1iGHwaAys AND Byways. By 
Katherine Lee Bates, author of “‘Amer- 
ican Literatur~,” etc. Besides the inevitable 
impressions du voyage, Miss Bates has time 
to \z:ite about “Choral Games of Spanish 
Children,” the pilgrimage to Compostela, 
the superstitions of the Galician peasants, 
and a dozen other entertaining matters be- 
yond the range of the average reader and 
traveler. The illustrations serve to illus- 
trate local customs, rather than to pre- 
sent for the hundreth time the Lions’ 
Court of the Alhambra, and the reference 
of modern conditions to the art of Velas- 
quez, Murillo and Goya is _ suggestive. 
Characteristic of the book is the descrip- 
tion of the superstitions of Vigo. 447 pp. 
12mo.—N. Y. Post. 
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ANIMALS IN Motion. An electro-photo- 
graphic investigation of consecutive phases 
of animals’ progressive movements. By 
Eadweard Muybridge. This great work 
originally appeared in 1885 ,as a result of 
the liberality of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. It comprises 700 instantaneous 
photographs of all forms of locomotion 
collected in a great folio volume. Ex- 
cerpts from this work are now published 
reduced, including all the animals, horse- 
back riding, and a part of the photographs 
taken of the movements of men. The cor- 
responding movcments of women are 
omitted. The photographs, which are not 
too small to be studied, are accompanied 
by a brief letter press. 264 pp. 


Art SOUVENIR OF THE REPUBLICAN Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, AN. Held at Phil- 
adelphia June 19-22, 1900. To have col- 
lected about seven hundred photographs 
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of those who, coming from ocean to ocean 
and from the lakes to the Gulf, assembled 
in our city in June last to name a ticket 
in the present campaign, and to haxe ex- 
ecuted therefrom seven hundred half-tone 
copper plates, have involved an expense 
and labor that has been truly great, and 
this book will be appreciated, especially 
by those whose portraits appear in these 
pages, and incidentally by the great polit- 
ical party they represent and the public at 
large. Reference to the index will show 
that very few omissions have been made 
of those prominent in the Twelfth Repub- 
lican National Convention, or those hav- 
ing the management of the campaign of 
1900. 344 pp. 16mo. Oblong. 


Attwoop’s Pictures. An artist’s his- 
tory of the last ten years of the nineteenth 
century. Francis Gilbert Attwood was 
born in Jamaica Plain, Mass., in 1856 and 
died in April last, in the very house of 
his birth. His first drawings appeared in 
the famous Harvard Lampoon, which was 
begun while he was at college. The greater 
part of his later work was done for Life, 
and this volume of his collected drawings 
is really an artist’s history of the last ten 
years of our century. He was strong in 
the direction of humorous satire; and these 
pictures, many of them, show in the light 
of subsequent events that he had not only 
the satirist’s scourge, but also the prophet’s 
laurel—if a modern prophet has a laurel. 
Folio.—Pittsburg Commercial Gazette. 

MAGAZINE OF ART, THE. _ IIlustrated. 
576 pp. Folio. 


ORIENTAL Rucs. By John Kimberly 
Mumford. The author treats of his novel 
subject in an int°resting and authoritative 
way. The special topics discussed are: 
History; The Rug-Weaving Peoples; Ma- 
terials; Dyers and Dyes; Design; Weaving; 
Caucasian; Turkish; Persian; Turkoman 
or Tartarian; Khilims; Indians. The re- 
productions in color of rich examples of 
Oriental rugs from private and o'her col- 
lections form an important feature of the 
book. 278 pp. Indexed. Folio. 

See IVith New Books. 


OF THE Sworp. Translated 
from the original French of Baron de 
Bazancourt. By C. F. Clay. A treatise 
on fencing, the preface to which shows that 
the author is an enthusiast on his subject. 
The work is written in a colloquial style, 
extendine through eleven evenings, which 
begin with an account of the origin of fenc- 
ing, and then pass throvgh the different 
stages of attack and defence, with illus- 
trations showing positions, but not suffici- 
ently numerous to carry the learner 
through his work without much _ teach- 
ing. The book is valuable rather to those 
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who already have some proficiency than 
to those who are beginning. 246 pp. I2mo. 


SHAKESPEARE IN Art. By Sadakichi 
Hartmann. The author deals with the 
Shakespearean portraits, the Shakespearean 
illustrators, the painters of the historical 
dramas, comedies and tragedies, the Shake- 
spearean sculptors and the portraits of 
actors in Shakespearean parts. There are 
thirty-two illustrations included, all finely 
reproduced from the famous _ originals. 
This work is unique in its scope and might 
form the basis for an elaborate study of 
Shakespearean costuming as well as Shake- 
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By A. Conan 
476 pp. 


GREAT BoER War, THE. 
Doyle. With six maps in colors. 
Indexed. 12mo. 

See revicw. 

OUTBREAK IN CHINA, THE. Its causes, 
By Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, D. D. With 
map. 124 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 
SIEGE IN PEKING, THE. China against 
- 


the world. By an eye witness, W. A. P, 
Martin, D. D., author of “Cycle of Cathay,” 


spearean art. Art Lovers’ Series. 371 pp. etc. I90 Dp. I2mo. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. See review. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutrient 
and tonic effects give tone and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring it quiets the nerves 
and induces refreshing sleep. 


For sale by Druggists. 
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